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OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD--OUb 


COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL M 


AT 





ANKIND 


(PF All men are born free and equal—with ber- 
} tain natural, tial and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, fiberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
 &F Three millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—beld as chattels personal, and 


U7 Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
liean, (:!) America every year. 

> Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

iF Slaveholders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are tu be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

OF The existing Constitution of the United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and anrgreement with hell.’ 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 
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Brownson’s Quarterly Review for July. 
THE ABOLITIONISTS. 
conductor, some years since, of the Boston 


Quarterly Review, we took frequent oceasion to ex- 
~ views of the Abolitionists; aud though 


i 


As 


i “ changes have come over us, and we 
diy be recognized by our readers as the 
» that we were then, our estimation of 
 eomains unaltered, exeept that, if possible, 
w bold them in still greater detestation. They 
worst enemies Of their country, and the 
- enemies, too, of the slave. They are a band 
ad fanatics, and we have no language strong 
yexpress our abhorrence of their princi- 
nd p ceedings. But we cannot shut our 
to the fact, that they have the sympathy of a 








BOSTON, FRIDA 





| rogatory to the nny and sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, and there is a wide and active determination 
‘to sweep away every thing which may impose 
‘even a momentary check upon popular passion and 
| popular caprice. The magistrate trembles before 
/the multitude of the irresponsible and fanat cal as- 
| sociations to which we have alluded, and the gov- 
ernment in the Free States is already passing into 
‘their hands. And what are these associations 
themselves but mobs—their influence but the influ- 
ence of the mob, and their rule but the rule of the 
| mot—unknown as they are to the State, and to all 
laws, buman and divine? Anti-Rentism, agrari- 
‘anism, forming the principle of one of two lead- 
‘ing parties in the great State of New York, the in- 
‘dependence of the judiciary already gone, and the 
judges converted into demagogues by being made 
\elective by the people, for a short term of years, 
land reeligible—a senseless Socialism spreading like 
| wildfire from one end of the Union to the other, 


ago, heaped shameful abuse upon Mr. Douglass, cal! 
ing him a ‘ miserable negro,’ &e., because he was im 
portuned to speak on board the steamboat going to 
England, and gave way to that importanity at the 
request of the Captain ; and how the Otive Branch, 
also, abused the Captain in consequence, and warned 
the public against patronizing that boat. A writer 
iu the Liberator soon after closed an article, by say- 
ing that he considered that the ability, moral honesty, 
Christian grace, propriety of speech, and conduct of 
Frederick placed him as much beyond Thomas F. 
Norris, as Thomas F. Norris is beyond that of the 
common monkey orthe ourang outang. Subsequent 
articles in the Olive Branch show that the said wri- 
ter was about half right. LIBERTY. 
ox ITT 


THOMAS CLARKSON. 








rtion of the people of the Free States, and 
veral of the Northern States, they are 
verful enough to make it an object for 
vues to bid for their suffrages. Both politi- 
rties pander to them. Even the adminictra- 
oms to court them; for ithas appointed from 


inflaming all ardent temperaments, maddening the $f 
“young pon i with delusive dreaims| Extract from an eloquent Eulogy on the Life and 
‘and fallacious hopes, and undermining the very | Character of Tuomas Cuanxson, delivered in New- 
‘foundations of society itself,—tell but too plainly | York, by Rev. Alexander Crummell, (colored) — 

the dangerous elements at work in the heart of the 
| American population, and the terrible evils which 


y 


| 
And now, fellow-citizens, having thus expressed 


r , : ; : 4 . -.,) |Our reverence for t mame and character of this 
s Commonwetlth wrnay4 oS nary "tl | Would fall upon us, if the Union were dissolved, illustrious Piilosthes let us not retire from this 
pent office in its gift, not selected from the § 444 all the restlessness, ambition, intrigue, cunning, |)" put, 


. * . .. eortainly : . edifice to-night, wi »propriating to ourselve 
ction of its friends,—certainly, nO One | energy in each State, now absorbed by the general di ight, without appropriating ° 




















Y, JULY 16, 1847. 


men, to pass us by, unheeded and disregarded. 
The lofty wisdom and the serene teaching which 
lie in them, let us appropriate to ourselves, and in- 
corporste in our lives and characters, Sweeving 
away from before our sight the mists of selfish- 
ness, the films of earthliness, let us erect ourselves 
to the altitude and the proportions of noble men— 
furnish the world with the pictures of Beautiful 
| Lives and Glorious Characters—give demonstra- 
| tions in our persons and histories, of the Heroic 
and Martyr-like—anticipate the future by the 
force of Everlasting Principles and Eternal Trath ; 
sending down the Fight thereof to coming ‘Imes, 
by our own high conformity :-— 


* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
#ind, departing, leave behind us 
“ Foot-prints on the sands of time.'— 











While remembering with grateful feeling the Phil- 
anthropists of England of a past day, and honor- 
ing her noble dead, let us not be so forgetful nor 
so culpable, as to forget the Aboltionists of our 
own country, of a past day and of the present. 
Our deceased friend set us a noble example in 
ithis respect. Of this country, Abolitionists of these 
times were his friends, and such alone. Letus be 





the question of the Convention. We seldon: 
knew persons who disliked a thing itself, and ye 

would not oppose it openly, that did not complai: 

of the manner in which it was brought forward) 
And pray what has there been in the manner =| 
extraordi ? The subject has been discusse: 

vigorously for three months, or more; the Com 

mittee have had all these discussions before theny 
and then euch oue makes up his mind independ! 
ent of the others, and a mujority unite in favor o 

a Convention this fall. 

What so very extraordinary in this as to deserve 
capitals, or eveu italics? The discussion was thor? 
ough, the miud of the Committee decisive. Wha‘ 
is there in all this to justify the charge up! 
ov one member of the committee, of being ‘ arbi~ 
trary,’ aud of setting aside ‘ten Liberty Editors’ 2 
Why not make the charge upon all the seven ot 

ve committee, each of whom is as decided as the 
ditor of the Emancipator ? 

But the concluding remarks of the article, fur- 
nish to our own mind the key to the whole mat- 
ter. ‘We shall throw nota single obstacle in the 
way of the meeting of a Liberty Convention at any 
time.” Indeed! and is that all the help we are to 
have from this great national paper, established by 
Liberty Partly men, upon Liberty Party funds, for 





\ true now, in their own day and peril, to these bene- | the advocacy of its doctrines and its measures ? 


| factors of our race, and friendsof man. Why 
‘should we wait until they have cast off this mortal 


;coil, and become clothed upon with immortality, to) 


‘greet them and their memories onthe shores of 
leternity, when the meed of praise, and the 
| thrilling tones of gratefulness, are now their due; 
jand when too our beaming eyes aud thankful ut- 
terances may serve to cheer and animate them, | 
amid their sweatful toil and their imminent dan- 
i gers! 

} A more ardent, devoted, unselfish set of men 
ithe world hath never seen. Such manifestations 
|of philanthropy, such tokens of love, such dis- 
| plays of kindness to the lowlyand the abject; have 
jrarely been equalled amid all the histories of good- 
ness which time hath ever recorded on her ample 
}page. Their disinterestedness is equal to their 


Again the Era says, it will neither support nor 
oppose Gerrit Smith, 

Meanwhile he says, ‘We feel disposed to retire 
| from these divisions.’ Very well, no one can com- 
plain of this; but if so, we entreat you to retire 
from the Editorial Chair which was placed for you 
by the hands of Liberty men, and the funds con- 
tributed by them to advocate their principles, If 


| you have made up your mind to wait for Thomas 


Corwin or any other whig to come out on the 
Wilmot proviso, aud then gowith Mr. Giddings 
and Mr. Hamlin for him, then say so. But we 


| solemnly protest against this arguing for a post- 


povement ull Spring of the Liberty Convention, 
when you seem to have no purpose of being guid- 
ed by its action, either in Spring or Autumn, 

‘We do not now view it as a matter of much 





jother virtues. Itisalmost in vain. we look among 
| them for the intrusions of selfish purpose or vaunt- | 
jing ambition. Their exhibitions of self-sacrifice, 
jand of fearless, hearty zeal—their demonstrations | 


importance’—that is, having « Convention at all. 
And why? Simply beeause Mr. Gerrit Smith 
will not decline the nomination of the Macedon 
Lock. Now we have to say on this subject, what 


\ ns . sat , ’ i achings evating infln- 
shed for his bold and resolute @pposition | government, were turned loose to prey at will upon wee pote gree peer meats rr = hie fife Aa oy 
‘ in movements. In the Whig party, the |the hosom of the State itself, Society would pa) roy bel ar mare mse nite th paadiie “aibtian 
iency to Abolitionism, or to court the Aboli- |troken up, anarchy in its most hideous forms | ct ete HA Mu pated rents er ‘ter 
‘«, is, perhaps, still more decided than in the | would reign, and we should be sunk so low as tO | rte ed ng mh Pants akela te wee 2 
D tie party. In Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- hail as a liberator the military despot who should | iy ign the ——* t piper ef eae 
, © os i 2 J . . Py . oF t ¢ . . ‘ 
, Connecticut, tre party, at least just before | succeed in restoring something like order by sub- | * vis peakstefiel sects hen Ane ah oe 
ina, is almost avowedly Abolitionist, and jecting us to absolute dependance on his arbitrary | fo, hated hi ry ry r ich Lechink carina 
| be in this State, were it not for a few dis- will and iron rule. No; talk not of the dissolution ‘ ‘duane at e ut : ru ‘i Scien “aanie Sih heed 
shed leaders, whose influence we are sorry |of the Union. Palsied be the tongue that would | ton . me 8 ao Aggie life whieh catthented 
. 4 Thi i . . : i 2 Spx ] ; 
e daily declining. Young Whigdom in all the | propose it; palsied the arm that would attempt it. | tl — tu L aan ‘gare eae + dade ealabbaii 
States, composed of young men and boys, Let the day be cursed in which the wretch was} "The — o ney 0 mr xis on — abilit 
) say young misses, who are soon to be the born who dare wish it; let him be driven out from Pld Usk PO ycnenge SPNao. ash pi pa Sa 
Whig party itself, is eat ap an é a party, ‘the habitations of men, and his memory perish for-| siento in different pe ~esaanam of ads pave 
is leaders are nearly as far gone as Garrison, ever. i . t » i varied g - 
p Leavitt, and Abby Foster } us, diversified circumstances and dissimilar ob- 
All the sects, if we except, perhaps, High Church | — = ee jects: yet in all, displaying a oneness in their beau- 
ie sects, pt, | c ” = ! : 
Eviseopalians, are either magne Penge oat by I | | f C H y } ( ity = oe ee are Poems. They are 
volition fanaticism, or rapidly yielding to it. | ives : ; s. 
reat 'b ) ty ‘of Unit arian ministers in New | ~ wir . | filled with light, and adorned with grace and beau- 
ad. once . respectable and conservative boily Ww M ; j ty. The lives of others are Martyrdoms. ‘They 
ex ort ng, indeed, a bad influence on reli- VHOLESALE mpi t=" erbeg oy cwergeem die daily. The lives of another class are Hero- 
vet highly commendable for political and so- Here, in the most advanced nation of Europe—in' jgms, ‘They do wondrous deeds and perform most 
oa uate eiiideias ed, aa w mad and fa- |W? OF the largest towns of England—iu the midst| marvellous acts. The lives of a few are Prophe- 
eae Al if me ~ if come few |! * population unmatched for itsenergy, industry, | cies, ‘They make revelations, and open the por- 
Sane) q ats. 3 ~ . . * ° . 5 ty 2a 
i ent, he: poy id, and without influence |™2nufacturing skill—in Manchester, the centre of! 11. of the future. ‘To cite no more than these :— 
f out, they are timid, ane itho mu 3 yo : eas . 4 tk es Ming ee : ° oD ? i ese: 
eneral action of the body of which they a victorious agitation for commercial freedom aS- | How picturesque—how benign aud gladsome— 
hes oN rly all the young men from | Ping to literary cultare—where Pereival wrote,! pow full of grandeur aud sublimity—the lives of 
members, wea a ie | me ws a *. - A mie A ‘ J = b 
Protestant theological seminaries come out infect- and Dalton lived thirteen thousand three hundred Xavier, and Heber, of Dante, Spenser, and Milton, 
as Oe Led an tclubdttre: Cask 60 'Oe- _and sixty-two children perish in seven years Over | (iy his more early days ;) and in Sacred Writ, Eli- 
ud, WHOTSVEr SENS hve ver neaan: Qube the and above the mortality natural to mankind! These jah and the beloved St “John! ‘These lived ina 
their congregations in the movement. 5 J ont . 4 . 1 tnt i magi ba SE. . 28e 
{ shich ean be surprised by no new moral little children brought up in unclean dwellings and world of light and beauty, they walked beneath 
«a1 question. whieh bas nothing to learn from | "Pure Steem, were left alone tong days by their 4,4 open heavens of sentiment and love, they 
, re , tri esen all subjects are mothers to breathe subtile, sickly vapors—soothed | ¢}..,thed empyreal air, sons of the morning.’ 
ne “ane se doctrines on : s : i 3 . ee" “. | ‘ *t : 2 . 
a Dag an a ‘d fi | rem rad cy oie |by opium, a more cursed distillation than hellebore | How much of tearful agony, and ofttimes of vi- 
ro deter i i ec f atie 3 . < Be g y,; ( 3 
yPer - - Meer ler and pays no attention j—and when assailed by mortal diseases, their | eqrious suffering is associated with the names of 
fanaticism aro ( ier, ¢ ay at eiitneid : 3 Reppert ar ie Rees ile s ciate : ‘ ’ 
e decisions of modern casuists. ne jmommae rm, mei boding goaruleed, els ores those glorious men, who, for the vindication of 
sCCision ' are 2 sw ’ sol , » . . 
For ourselves, we adopt no extreme views onthe | ~eWlidered, left to die without medica! ald, which, | Trurh—for the advancement of Science—and for 


We have no sympathy with 


stion of slavery. 
Abolitio lists; W » entertain not for a moment 
n one of their fundamental principles. Man, 
» ready to maintain, may have property in 
ivalid rig to th services of his slave— 
1 no dominion over his soul: slavery is not 
nse, and iv no case unjustifiable; there is 


gin slavery that necessarily prevents the 
der from being a true and pious Christian ; 


ere the master is a true Christian, and takes 
s people are instructed and brought up 

e Christian faith and worship, slavery is 
and for negroes, perhaps, even more than 
Many of the laws of the slaveholding 


slavery are unnecessary, unjust, cruel, 
l: a large body of the slaveholders 
surable for neglecting to recognize 

‘t marriage among their people, and for 

ging them up in heathenism or heresy ; but we 
with those who denounce them 
e slaveholders, and we have no rea- 
pose that they cannot, in the moral, so- 
eligions virtues, compare favorably with 
ethren of the North; and, whatever repug- 
we may feel, personally, to the slave system, 
fully convineed that the greatest disservice 
| do to their slaves would be to grant 
nmediate emancipation, which would be as 


sympathy 


as fora father to tuin his children ont upon 
world, at a tender age, to take care of them- 
. os . . . 7 * 


sno greater evil possible to humanity, 
ened by these Abolition and other as- 

3 which swarm over the land, and seek to 

to us the laws of God and of humanity ; 

tis the duty of every one, who loves his God, 
his country, to oppese to them the 
e most persevering resistance. They 
|, irresponsible, and without any au- 

to decide on any moral or political question, 
| ey arrogate to themselves. What- 
avowed objects, they are engines de- 
fall trne liberty. They are formed for 
nst every thing, and usurp control over the 


ce, OF 


t + 


d pu slice conscience. Already have they 

he so-called Free States nearly intole- 

They are everywhere; they annoy us in 
fownsitting and uprising, in our eating and 


in our sleeping and waking. They over- 
ies, they make the judge hesitate in his 
se, and render the impartial administration of 
n impracticable, The magistrate fears 
inter them, and must obtain their permis- 
re venturing to discharge his duties. If 
to them on one point, we must on another 
law from their dictation on one ocea- 
nust on all oceasions, and hold our prop- 
berty, and our consciences only at their 
Let us break up to-day the legal order of 
try in reference to slavery at their bidding, 
morrow we must do it in reference to some 
estion, next day to still another. All se- 
We are at the mercy of a 

“ Watated, and fickle multitude. 
fro slavery are but the dust in the balance 
the evils we should then experience. No, 
irample 1 and constitutions in obedi- 






rr 


‘PN Is gone, 


on Aw 
» mandates of selfconstituted and irre- 
aseoriations, which no well-ordered state 
tolerate. A thousand times better is it 
ive of the most brutal master, than to 
nder their lawless and fanatical sway. 
lly less mad, seek to obviate the diffi- 
oy dissolving the Union. Fut the dissolution 
¢ Union would be the dissolution of Ameri- 
‘ciety itself. Remove the pressure of the 
sand the States would fall to pieces. Their 
“thas well-ordered States, is in the Union. 
resume the exercise of all their powers 
oj hendent sovereignties and war, revolution, 
mrehy would almost instantly follow. They 
: ee on hecome hostile to each other, and bit- 
oi e¥age in their hostility in proportion to 
+ Pe of their farmer mutual relations, The 
~.. “ites woul soon reduce the smaller to the 
an 2 Of conquered provinces, and oppression 
> 8? would become universal. 
. * external evils would be inealeulable: but 
; ae evils, those which would spring up in 
oe a m a6 the State itself, wou d almost infinite- 
nes, vem. Not a single one of our State 
" eee ty in the Northern, Middle, 
» een States, would stand. The insubordi- 
Mehtine ere of change, the passion for experi- 
‘ ~ dab wag People are so great, that nothing 
“lf The ps, miniary and fixed, but change 
oa - ency to ochlosracy is already fear- 
pean gee reverence for law has nearly 
Sted ana? (O¥alty is x word of bad neaning; 
~S Permanent institutions are held to be de- 


ty) 
nest 
ahlhe 


sata}, 


ers, 08 
hy § 


The evils | 


‘like hope, should ‘ conie to all’—the =killed medi- 

‘eal man never being called in at ail, or only sum-| 
jmoned to witness the death and sanction the fune-! 
| ral.— Report of the Registrar-General for the quarter | 
ending Sept. 30, 1846. 
These instances show much more strongly the 

' selfish class legislation in the upper classes, than 

| they speak against the habits of the lower. Whilst 

the upper classes are making laws really to centralize | 
| power in their own hands, enabling them to enter} 
;every man’s house at their will and pleasure, on the | 
ground of rendering it more healthy, they continue | 
| the window taxes, and shut out both light and air, | 
jand instruct their employers to get up reports against | 
'the habits of the people, and toavoid, in their sug- | 
| gested remedies, any advertence to themselves, the | 
| great sinners. , 

| The buildings and the habits of the people had | 
been formed by the taxes on light and air, and by the | 
necessities which heavy taxation, induced by wars | 
and destructiveness, engaged in, in the days of so-! 
cial and governmental ignorance, imposed upon the 
people ; and government ought now to begin, by re- 
|moving the tax on windows—that is, on light and 
,air—and not before they didso, to employ men to go 
lover the country, raising a cry against the habits of 
the people, and proposing to take arbitrary powers, 
and the centralization of those powers into the hands 
Thia is too bad. 
merica, have begun our system of indirect taxation, 


of government. 


and the consequence will be the same in America as 
in Great Britain, if the system be continued as long. 

The way to prevent wars, or one way, is to have a 
graduated scale of direct taxation upon property, in- 
creasing the ratio as the income of the man increases. 
|A man with £300 a year can better pay a rate of 2 
per cent., than a man of half the amount of income 
can pay half the per centage. Society, for the pur- 
poses of taxation, should be considered an insurance 
office for the protection of property and rights; and, 
until the rent of the land is taken into the hands of 
the State, to pay the common expendilure—and 
even when it is, if taxation should be then needed, 
it should be imposed directly, and according to the 
jamount of property which the man has assured to 
him by society ; but whilst property is the thing rep- 
resented, and not man, which is the case with 
| taxation will always be thrown upon articles of con- 
sumption, because that taxes the many, and throws 


us, 


upon the poor the heaviest share ; for all need food, | 


| clothing and shelter, and the proportion of his whole 
}income which the poor man spends upon necessaries, 
jis at least 75 per cent. of his income. With us, it 
has gone on to an extent that is excessive, and has 
produced in Ireland national starvation, and bad and 
;unfeeling landlords. it is largely extending the 
| spirit of servility in England, which is akin to the 
|slave spirit; and if you get this mode of taxation 
| permanently fixed in your political economy, your 
| patriots will have enough to do with personal sla- 
very, and the great cause of national depression 
jadded to it, to emancipate this country from the 
| blighting consequences of both. 
EDWARD SEARCH. 
London, May, 1847. 





BOSTON OLIVE BRANCH. 

Mr. Epiror—I see, by a late number of Rev. 
Thomas F. Norris’s Olive Branch, that its editor has 
| not yet ceased heaping the most vulgar and shame- 
| ful abuse upon Frepericx Dovarass, and, through 
| him, the editor of the Liberator, George Thompson 
of England, &c. What does the Rev. editor think 
to gain by such a course? A few more Southern 
subscribers to his scandalous sheet? Or does his ill 
feeling arise oat of mere envy, malice, spite, or his 
love of this ‘ glorious Union’? Sometimes 1 think 
it arises out of sheer envy, because Mr. Douglass, 
a slave, brought up under the lash, with no learning 
but what he stole against the will of his master, and 
no liberty but what he took without leave of white 
men, is vastly beyond Mr. Norris in all Christian 
graces, eloquence, ability to write or speak, and in 
every enobliag faculty which-makes the man: 

I recollect how the Olive Branch, nearly two years 





Jesus’ sake, were baptized with afflictions and ag- 
oniea, even to the death! What tales the old 
grim Castles, the cark Duageons, the Gibbet, the 
‘attle-field the Stake, the Cross—could tell, of 
suffering and of woe, aye, and of steadfastness 
and of patient endurance too, exhibited by those 
lofty creatures of human mould: martyrs of Sei- 
ence—martyrs of Goodness, Truth and Love—Gos- 
ret Martrrs—martyrs of Human Rights, and of 
Political Freedom! Socrates, Galileo, Kepler, 
Tell and Wenkelried, Wallace, Sidney and Hamp- 
den, and above all, the Prophets, the Apostles, the 
Primitive Christians, and the Reformers 

And these too, were the Heroes of the olden 
time, and of our modern world—who trod earth 
with a loftier mein and carriage than the lowlier 
humbler sort of men—who performed wondrous 
deeds—‘ who through faith subdued kingdoms 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stop- 
ped the mouths of lions!’ 

They were Prophets too, each in his own lot:— 
the men, who, while they enacted the wondrous 
in their own times, for their own day and genera- 
tion, worked also for the future. Such aone was 
Gauite0, who exploded the errors of preceding 


| generations, and revealed the phenomena of the 


heavens with exactitude and precision:—such a 
one was Bacon, who dispelled the mist and dark- 
ness which enshrouded the hu:nan mind in its ex- 
cursions after Truth, and gave it the light of a sin- 
gle Principle—the great sun in the heavens of in- 
' telleet-—by whic 1 we are enabled to'make the far- 


But you, in A-| thest ventures in Seience and investigation :—such 


| Were LuTHER and Cranmer, who swept away the 
| meshes of erior and superstition which had wound 
ithemselves round the mind of great nations for 
centuries ; and opened upon the sight of man the 
| clear, bright avenues of Truth, Salvation, and Eter 
|} nal Life. 
| And the days of high and lofty character—the 
| days of the heroie, the martyr-like, and the pro- 
phetic, in human life, are not altogether in the 
} past. Within the century in which we live, glori- 
| ous displays of them all have been made, for the 
| good of man and for the glory of God. ‘The Anti- 
| Slavery struggle brought them out in bold relief. 
| The life and character of Clarkson is a bright and 
| peculiar exemplification. In him there was a blend- 
| ing and a mingling ofall these characteristics. How 
! much of the poetic is discovered in the incidents 
, of his early, almost youthful life! It is a complete 
| Epic, with its grand and noble representations 
jand its lofty teachings. There is that which is 
| sublime, in the agonies of a youthful heart keeping 
time with the distressful pulsations of thousands 
| of poor slaves in dungeons aud dark pesiiferous 
| slave barks :—a youthful soul, contending, striving 
against high hopes and lofty aspirations, and calin- 
ly putting them aside fora labor of love and hu- 
man brotherhood, 

And in the severe, the extraordinary labors of 
this great man—the risks he run in slave yessels, 
in dark, gloomy, murderous midships—meeting 
with grim and bloody pirates—risking his lite 
amid imminent deadly dangers—laying out his 
strength in hard and wasting exertions; we have 
developed the Hero, and the Martyr-Spirit. ‘The 
single incident of an obscure student starting up 
to battle a giant, hoary evil, is wondrous as a spec- 
tacle, and inits teachings. ‘ Here,’ remarks a wri- 
ter of the day, ‘here was a spectacle which men, 
according to their feelings, would. have called sub- 
lime or absurd; a young student of twenty-four, 
of narrow fortune, and almost unknown, devoting 
himself to a work from which. Kings and Senators 
would have turned with dismay !’ 

Nor is the prophetic wanting in the character 
and the life of this distinguished man. It is ex- 
pressed, ciear, distinct aud prominent. The En- 
ERGY and the princreLes of men like Clarkson— 
men who grapple wrong and error with a tena- 
cious and an iron grasp—have a ringing, sounding 
significance, heard and felt, long through after- 
times. It was thus with Clarkson from the start. 
In the earnest, systematic, positive and determined 
step and glance of that young man, a slave-trader 
might have clearly seen at the offset, that the sys- 
tem would not be suffered to exist, however 
propped up and supported ;—and that it must die. 
And by the power and the light of the lofty heaven- 
derived principles which Clarkson wielded—prin- 
ciples realized by success and accomplishment— 
we, the children of Africa, may take prophetic 
glance, and behold the glorious privileges and en- 
jarged advantages of Freedom, springing up be- 
fore us, all along the crowded avenues of coming 
umes, 





in the lives of Clarkson, and all other such great 


,of brotherhood and equality, are really touching | Paul said on a similar occasion, though we or angel 
jand subduing. Honored and revered be these / from heaven preach any other doctrine, we would 
' glorious nen! They shed light upon our pathway | not follow it. And if Gerrit Smith binds himself 
{in our day of darkness, and now as we are emerg- | to the impracticable scheme of the ‘ Lockites,’ we 
jing from the gloom,let Ls not forget their goodness, will not follow him. The great body of the Lib- 
Cam thankful for this opportunity of associating jerty party know whatand wherefore they believe, 
in this my humble performance, their honored | and the indications to our own mind are that they 
jnames beside the names of our English friends, | will, with great unanimity, stand firm and main- 
{with whom they ever lived in sympathy, and walk- | tain their integrity. 
ed in unison. And my earnest desire is, that our} The philosophy of the Macedonians is easential- 
|grateful remembrance of the one, may ever be as- | ly false, Iustead of fastening the stump machine 
| sociated with the other. }to one stump at a time, they go round and tie 
| Let no imputation of wildness against them, no | the rope at every root on seven acres at a time, and 
senseless fanatical cry of fanaticism, no difference , then ery lustily through thirteen huge columns in 
| of faith or creed, no party feeling, no dissimilarity | q pot day, ‘eome over and help us. Now we 
of views in regard to particular means or measures | have no vision directing us to go—and we are 
}—noteven casual exhibitions of rashness on their! sure they will soon get tired of this dead lift, and 
|part—keep us from rendering the tribute of praise | eome back to their first love, and their firat labor 
,and admiration to the most inarked characters, and | of jove.. But the Era says we are ‘non-entities in 
jthe most heroic beings of the age !—a set of men, | politics’ Well, why did you not say so when you 


*| Like a good and true man, he is willing, if need be, 


And, my friends, let us not suffer the rich in-. 
structions, and the massive treasures afforded us’ 


| who in all coming history will be regarded as they, | 
alone, who, in their day and generation, retrieved | 
| they country and their uge from absolute imbecili- | 
ity and littleness. | 





GERRIT SMITH. 


| The Liberty papers, some of them, inconsiderate- 
ily assert that Mr. Smith will decline the nomina- 
jtion, ‘The Liberty Press refers to a letter reveived 
three weeks since, and seems to regard his nomi- 
uation by the Macedon Convention as something | 
litle short of ‘FORGERY.’ We don’t think it! 
'particulafly delicate to report private letters and | 
} conversations, butin this instance we shall venture | 
[to say, we have seen Mr. Sinith within a few days. | 
| He will not decline the nomination. No doubt the 
/Convention knew that before they acted, Mr. 
| Smith has always been averse to the use of his | 
| name as a candidate for office. He was in hopes | 
|to escape now, but he regards the issues tendered | 
jas vital to the progress of the Liberty reform, 








110 become a bridge for the troops to pass over. | 
He sees, as every man of sense must soon see, that | 
one-ideaism, as now defined, will wreck the cause! 
| of liberty, unless repudiated at once by true refortn- 
;ers. He only regrets that more comprehensive 
| Views were not entertained at the outset of our en- 
| terprise.—vAlbany Patriot, 


There are some singularities worthy of note in | 
|the connection of Mr. . mith with the commence- 
jtnent and history of the Liberty League party. It 
| was Mr. Smith’s explanation of the ‘ one idea,’ in 
/his letter to Ex-Gov. Seward, more than two years 
lago, that greatly offended Goodell, Jackson and 
}others, and was the avowed occasion for the Port 
| Byron Convention, at which the first edition of the 
|hew creed was given to the world. Our readers 

for the last three years know how ably and stead- 

| fastly Mr, Smith opposed, through the Liberty pa- 
pers, the new doctrines of these men, and how 
| pointedly he protested against their exposition of 
ithe object of the Liberty party. Those letters of 
Mr. Smith are before the world, none of which has 
| he retracted, nor have the public any evidence that 
jhe has at all changed his opinions on the subject. 
| And stillthe Liberty Leaguers, who .nade him the 
|special occasion of abandoning the Liberty party, 
| have nominated him by ‘acclamation’ forthe Pres- 
jidency. ‘True, Mr. 8. is known to hold certain sen- 
timents in common with them on the details of 
|government, but it is as well known that up to 
some four weeks since, he differed with them alto- 
lgether in muking those questions test questions. 
| This isa vital point, it would seem, an essential 
point of difference. But the Patriot appears to 
speak by authority, and to now proclaim Mr. Smith’s 
‘regrets’ that the Liberty party was not organized 
at first on a different basis! 

This is a crowning singularity. It does not ac- 
cord with Mr. Smith’s characteristic candor for him 
to change on a vital question, and one involving 
the stability of the Liberty party, without announc- 
ing his change to the public over his own name. 
This, however, must be true, if the organ of the 
League speaks advisedly. 

The figure, making Mr. Smith a ‘ bridge for the 
troops,’ is a text from which a sermon could be 
preached, but we shall not now attempt it. The 
leading idea which the Patriot doubtless designs to | 
convey by it, is, that Mr. Smith is ¢ willing’ to lend 
his name and great influence to carry the Liberty 
party away from its own beaten path, over on the 
new highway which the League has cast up! ‘That 
is to say, Mr. S, is willing todash the Liberty party 
in pieces, that a * Liberty League’ may arise out of 
its ruins. Of the practicability of thus bridging 
and uniting ways so essentially opposed to each 
other, there is room for serious doubt, since Liberty 
men are not cattle to be driven or coaxed, or a 
‘bridge, however attractive, a sufficient coy to 
honest men intent on an object, to induce them to 
turn away to the pursuit of new things.—Utica 
Liberty Press. 





> In the last Emancipator appears the following 
comments on an editorial article in the Era :— 


We confess our surprise and astonishment, our 
grief and disappointment on reading the above ar- 
ticle. We have confidently that the Era 
was, in good faith,a Liberty party paper—that the 
editor had confidence in this mode of action; but 
the article which we have quoted does not, justify 


| their premises. 
jand their dress, modest deportment, propriety of 


went to Washington? ‘He thatisnot for me is 
against me? ‘1 would thou wert cold or hot.’ 
Just choose your ground, and stand upon it and 
we will be the last to complain. Meantime, to 
prevent all imputations upon innocent persons we 


‘take the responsibility.’ J.C. LOVEJOY. 





*BETTER OFF !N SLAVERY!’ 


Oi my way dowa the Ohio, I stopped two days 
and spent the Sabbath at Gallipolis, on the Ohio 
side,an ancient town settled by French emigrants 
who made their escape from the horrors of the 
Freuch revolution. Here are two large congrega- 
tions, Baptist and Methodist, of colored people. 
They have jiuielligent colored preachers; the 
Methodist being of the ‘ African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church?” Lhave seen in no place so much 
respectability and intelligence amoung this class, as 
here, just under the shadow of a slave state. Sev- 
eral of them are among the most wealthy citizens 
of the place. One, a Mr. Jay, owns several town 
lots, and handsome houses, which he rents, while 
he resides in the vicinity upon a valuable and 
highly cultivated farm, of which he is proprietor. 
I saw the colored ladies and gentlemen promenad- 
ing on Sunday evening. I saw the ladies shop- 
ping, on Monday, and the men engaged about 
I conversed with some of them, 
couduct and conversation, all indicated that 
they respected themselves. They are also 
highly respected by the citizens; yet, strange to 
say, there is far less association between the two 
races here, than further norih, in places where, 
as Ihave seen, the colored people are less intelli- 
gent and respectable; and far Jess than there is 
across the river, between sluves-and freemen. 
Here the schools are separate ; no colored person 
is seen in 2 religious meeting of whites; and a 
white preacher would lose caste, at once, in socie- 
ty, if he were to enter the pulpit of his colored 
brother, or receive him into his own. Why this 
strange state of feeling, apparently so different 
from the extreme north and south? The senti- 
ment is essentially southern, owing to the imme- 
diate vicinity of southern institutions ; a sentiment 
which admits the colored man, as a slave, to in- 
timacy and association with whites, on the same 
principle thatthe favorite spaniel is permitted to 
repose upon the carpet, and receive the caresses 
of his master. But he cannot be received to inti- 
macy as a freeman and an equal.—Correspondent 
of the True Wesleyan. 





ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Those warm-hearted and free-spoken friends of 
the slave, James N. Buffum of Lynn, and Loring 
Moody of Boston, gave usa talk on American Sla- 
very in the New Market Hall, on Friday evening.— 
As the notice was short and imperfect, and owing 
to areligious meeting of considerable interest, the 
attendance was altogether too small. Perhaps, 
too, the whisper that they were Garrisonians af- 
fected the attendance. 

But they bore a good testimony, and few who 
heard them but will wish to hear them again. 
Mr. Moody dealt with the ebsurd contempt with 
which the anti-slavery cause is regarded. He glanced 
at past reformers, as proofthat this is nothing new, 
and safely predicted that as in olden times, the 
sons of the contemners and persecutors will build 
monuments to th: men despised and persecuted 
now. 

Mr, Buffum spoke of the injury to the progress 
of free principles in the old world by the existence 
of slavery in the new, and demonstrated the right 
of British and French philanthropists to meddle 
with this question. His anecdotes were to the point. 

Neither of the speakers sho ked any body’s sen- 
sibilities—that we have heard of—by any rough at- 
tacks upon the clergy or the Union. Perhaps some . 
very devout men might have pti. 7 the descrip- 
tion of the Scotch divines’ snuff-taking, rather 
graphic,and would have gladly suppressed the sto- 
ry of the seven drunken clergymen of the establish- 
ment. But both were too good to be lost, 

They opened an anti-slavery path, as we learn, 
throu t Dewedts 0 daring feat, for it was against 
the Sheriff of Hancock, and his posse comitatus. 
But the people would hear, and raised a pulpit in— 
* God’s great temple,’ ‘exactly under the zenith,’ 
and acrowd gathered round and listened two hours 
and a half, breaking up with three cheers for the | 
strangers and free discussion. Well done, Elis- 








So expectation. 
he Era first complains of the mode of settlin 


worth !—Bangor Gazelle. 


WHOLE NO. 863. 


-COMMUNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


Ata meeting of the British Branch of the Eyan- 
gelical Alliance, held in Edinburgh in May last— 


Captain Trotter read a document, signed by a 
number of clergymen and others in fie am on Se 
tive to the resolution lately adopted by the Confer- 
ence at Manchester, with regard to sluveholding. 
The cumiunication stated, that the resolution 
referred to had caused the dissentients much 
regret and anxiety, and in a spirit of humil ity, 
faithfulness, and love, they desired to lay before 
the Conference their objections to it. They object- 
edto if, first, as taking up a subject, which, how- 
ever important, was wholly extraneous and under 
discussion, and that the Alliance would thereb 

involve itself in the discussion of a question wit 

which it hae, and should have, no concern. Sec- 
ond, that while they deeply deplored, in common 
with the Alliance, the sin and enormous evils 
jconnected with slavery, they thought that a wide 
| distinction should be drawn beotens the voluntary 
upholder of that system, and one who, from cir- 
cumstances over which ho might have no control 
beeaine possessed of slaves, or property including 
slaves. Third, and above all, because their deep 
jregard for the form and authority of Scripture 
jcompelled them to object to the introduction of 
grounds of exclusion, which they believed were 
jot warranted by the plain Word of God, and 
| which would have shut out from the Alliance one 
| Whom an inspired Apostle addressed as a brother 
dearly beloved. The memorialists also begged to 
jexpress the fears they entertained as to the effect 
jof the resolution upon the minds of their Ameri- 
,can brethren, whom they had so recently invited 
|to cross the Atlantic to join them upon a purely 
doctrinal basis. With this expression of their 





jsolemn conviction, which they requested might be 


entered upon the minutes of the Confrence, and 
transmitted to the other Divisions of the British 
Orgauization, they begged the Conference to accept 
of the assurance of their love and continued at- 


jtachment to the principles of that union, in which 
, they believed the Spirit of God to have joined them. 


Captain Trotter then moved that the eommunica- 
tion be entered upon the minutes of that meet- 
ing. 
Mr. Clark (Baptist) seconded the motion. 

The communication was signed by the following 
gentlemen:—RoLert C, L. Bevan, Esq., Lombard 
Street; Hon. 4 Kinnaird, Pall Mall, East; Hon. 
Wm, Couper, Admiralty; Rev. Joseph T. Parker, 
M. A., Kensington; Rev. Owen Clarke, Penton- 
ville; Rev, H. H. Beamish, M. A., Trinity Chapel ; 
J.D. Paul, Esq., Temple Bar; Rev. C. Hargrove, 
St John’s Wood; Rev. A. L. Gordon; J. W. Al- 
exander, Esq.; E. A. Stevenson, Esq.; Rev. J. M. 
Soule, Battersea; Captain Trotter, “Dyrhan Park ; 
J. Foster, Esq.; Stamford ill; G. Meek, Esq., 29, 
Russel Square ; G. J. Morris, Esq., Hampstead. 

Mr. Bickersteth said, that while he was convinc- 

ed it was the duty of the Conference to pass that 
resolution at the time when it was adopted, and 
that it had been attended with many blessed ef- 
fects, he feltthat the communication was so beau- 
tifully writen, and in so excellent a spirit, that 
whatever might be the difficulty of entering it upon 
the minutes, it formed a guide for the composition 
of similar documents. It showed them that the 
mode of relieving the consciences of their belov- 
ed brethren who did not entirely concur with them, 
might yet be such that they could heartily and ful- 
ly join with them in works of kindness. He con- 
curred in the motion. 
Mr. M’llwaine said he never rose under feelings 
of greater trepidation than at that time ; but he 
felt constrained to do it, if by remaiuing silent he 
expressed approval of the document. (No, no.) 
He would move, as an amendment, that it be not 
entered upon the minutes, as he felt that it opened 
upa most serious question in connection with the 
subject of slavery, which was not then before them. 
(No, no.) 

Mr. Bignold said that ample opportunities were 
afforded by other means for the cireulat:on of the 
document than the Evangelical Alliance, and he 
felt it would be a bad precedent, if, after having 
transacted the ordinary business before them, a 
subject of that immense importance, which had 
caused so much anxiety and so much distress in 
the minds of many members, should be attempt- 
ed in any way to be brought before them, and 
made the subject of discussion. 

A discussion on the point of order in the intro- 

duction of the subject then took place, in which 
Captain Trotter said that the metnorialists merely 
desired, similar publicity in their dissent as was 
given tothe resolutions which caused it. 
Mr. Bevan said thatthe minutes of the Confer- 
ence did not contain any of the pleadings upon 
the resolutions, nor any of the reasons which 
led to its adoption, but simply the conclu- 
sion which was arrived at. The document before 
them contained the reasons ofthe non-concurrence 
of the parties ; but he would suggest, that if the 
fact of their non-concurrence were intimated in 
the minutes, it would be an equal measure of jus- 
tice, and wouldenuble them to arrive at a harmo- 
nious conclusion. He would propose that the 
minute should be to that effect, that Captain Trot- 
ter read and laid upon the table a communication 
from several brethren, expressing their non-con- 
currence, on various grounds, in the resolution of 
the Manchester Conference on the subject of sla- 
very, but expressing also their continued attach- 
ment to the principles of the union, and their de- 
termination still to adhere to the organizatien. 

Dr. Candlish said that he could not give in to 
the principles, that members of the Alliance 
were not to be at liberty at a subsequent meeting 
toexonerate their consciences by putting in reasons 
of dissent. He was quite aware that there might 
be a technical rule, limiting that right to the exist- 
ing meeting at which the cause of dissent was 
passed, yet his own impression decidedly was, that 
it would be better to reconsider it, with a view to 
give a larger scope in that direction. It appeared 
to him, that the resolution of the Manchester Con- 
ference was not raised at all, the question simply 
being as to how the particular document before 
them ought to be dealt with. 

Captain Trotter expressed his acquiescence in 
the minute proposed by Mr. Bevan, which was 
unanimously adopted, and the matter terminated. 





During the time that the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church (New School) met in Cin- 
cinnati, a new church was formed with the title as 
above. It adopted the Confession of Faith, and 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, with a 
number of resolutions, among which are the fol- 
lowing : 
‘No person holding slaves, or advozating the 
rightfulness of slaveholding, can be a member of 
this body. 

That no church, presbytery, or synod, tolerating 
slaveholders, or the advocates of slayeholders, in 
its communion, can be a constituent part of this 


hey three regularly ordained ministers, in 
and regular standing, may constitute themselves 
into a Presbytery by adopting this constitution, and 
so become a ma of this church. 

any Arvin resbyteries or more, may constitute 
a nod, 
Presbyteries, when they have been increas- 
ed to the number of fourteen, may constitute a Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 
Bene veertars carlin, We eden 
preached the in sermon, We underst 
that the members, at present, are composed chiefly 
of those within the "bounds oF the Ripley Presby- 
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From the London Inquirer. 


ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF ENGLISH 
UNITARIANS, 


IN REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN SLAVERY QUES 
TION. 


To the Rev. Edward Tagart, Secretary to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Mr Dear Sin—The observations made by some 
of the speakers, during the long and warm discus- 
sion upon American Slavery, which oceurred at 
the late Anniversary Meeting of the Association, 
held at Hackney on the 26th ult., lead me to think 
that the subject has not been examined into by 
inany of our friends with all that attention which 
its importance demands, and I hope you will allow 
me the favor of addressing to you, as Honorary 
Secretary of the Association, a few remarks upon 
the present position of English Unitarians in refe- 
rence to this question, ae 

I will not make any comment upon the propriety 
or irrelevancy of the debate that occurred at Hack- 
ney. The Ixquinen of the 29th ult. furnishes an 
able report of all that took place, so that those 
members who did not attend the meeting may form 
their own opinions of the proceedings. 1 am, 
however, anxious that the reason should be under- 
stood why we ought to be prepared for a re-ngita- 
tion of the subject at any future anniversary, when 
allusion is made to our Unitarian brethren in the 
United States. Indeed, it does not seem improba- 
ble that, with our increasing insight into the char- 
acter and the supports of American slavery, some 
of our members may feel it a duty to bring the 
matter forward, irrespec.ive of any other reference 
to American Unitar ans. 

As no speaker at the meeting appeared to enter- 
tain n doubt of the sinfulness of slavery, and all of 
them expressed or implied an abhorrence of the 
system, | have no occasion for entering into details 
of this iniquity, which are well known, or may be 
obtained from recent publications; but Tam very) 
desirous of directing attention to the religious as- | 
pect in which we must regard the slavery of A-| 
merica, and of showing the manner in which it re- | 
ceives its main support from the Church Associa: 
tions of the United States. ; { 

Let it then be borne in mind, that ina country 
of professing Christians, three millions of its iIn-| 
habitants, speaking the same langunge with the: 
rest of its people, have the Bible sedulously with- | 
held from them; that to teach them to read the 
Bible is a criminal offeuce, punishable in some | 
places, on a repetition of the crime, by death, Yet | 
great zeal exists in America for the spread of Cliris- 
tianity; large sums are collected by some of the’ 
religions bodies, for the conversicn of the heathen. 
Passing by three millions of their countrymen as 
if they feared the Gospel would contaminate them, 
the Missionaries, laden with Bibles, go forth to dis- | 
tant lands. The Reports of the Board of Foreign | 
Missions state, that their society converts annually | 
about 1000 heathens to the religion of Christ; 
while, on the other hand, the birth-tables of the 
slave States show that 70,000 slaves are every year | 
brought into existence. So here are 1000 annual | 
conversions abroad, and 70,000 human-born, and 
foreed 10 remain heathens at home! Moreover, in! 
the Christian communities of the United States, : 
men, women and children are sold to benefit theo-' 
logical seminaries—they are sold to purchase com- 
munion-plate—their bodies are sold to procure 

Bibles, from which their souls are allowed to re- 
ceive no benefit! The Bible tgo is brought for- 
ward to prove the lawfulness and desirableness of 
this system; while Ecclesiastical Synods have de- 
cided, that, in the case of slaves, some of its sane- 
tions may be dispensed with, and especially that 
the marriage vow is not binding. ¢ 

With such faets full in their view, it is not to be 
wondered at, that however, much the American 
Abolitionists differ among themselves upon the 
mode of carrying out their anti-slavery purposes, 
there is one point upon which they are unanimous, 

namely, that these evils, and all the others con- 
nected with slavery, owe their continuance to the 
religion of the country—that is the respectability 
and support given by the Eeclesiastical bodies of 
their land, which maintains slavery. Even bishops 
and other ministers are frequently holders of slaves, 
and all the important lay-offices in the church in 
the Southern States are often filled by slave-owners, | 
Now the Abolitionists agree in maintaining, that if, 
instead of the sanction thus given to this iniquity, 
ministers of the Gospel were to speak out against 
the national sin as its enormity demands, (instead | 
of being silent upon it, or calling the Scriptures to | 
furnish arguments in iis defence,) slavery would | 
immediately terminate. ! 

Upon those religious bodies in the Unite States 
which are most numerous, the greatest responsi- 
bility inthe matter, of course,rests, These are the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Baptists, | 
the Methodists, and the Episcopalians; but I re- 
gret to believe, that the Unitarians, in proportion to | 
their number, are almost as answerable as other | 
sects, for he encouragement they afford to the con- | 
tinuauee of slavery. | 

The personal character which the anti-slavery | 
contest in America is How assuming, Occasions it) 
to be painfully searching to the religious profes- | 
sions of that country, lay and clerical, and renders | 

it very distasteful to us. But we must view the| 
facts as they really are, and we shall find, that so | 
Jong as denouncing * Slavery in the abstract, was all | 
that was required of the friends of the slave, there | 


ye ; = | 
was no deficiency in the number of his patrons, | 


° ® . e ° j 
and no progress in the loosening of his chains, | 


The true friends of the bondsman, however, can | 
no longer consent to treat slavery as an abstraction, | 
they look upon it as a grievous cruelty, and a posi- 
tive sin; they regard the slaveholder, and the sup- 
porters of the system, as sinners; and maintain | 
that these only who thus view the matter, can be | 
considered as 








incere in their desire to free their} 
country trom the guilt that now attaches to it. 

The Abolitionists of America most feelingly ap-| 
peal to the religions associations of this country to} 
aid them with that moral influence which the ex-| 
pression of their opinion exerts upon the inhabitants 
of the United States, They urge us not to treat 
ministers, and other religious professors who either | 
justify slavery or do nothing in behalf of the slave, | 
with the cordiality shown to those who are devo-| 
ting themselves to the service of the friendless ne-| 
gro. It may not be always easy for us, and espe-| 
cially for such ag have not paid some attention to} 
the controversy, to discriminate how far individu- | 

als from the United Statesare entitled to our es-| 
teen on account of the course they have pursued | 
in reference to slavery, and we are bound to be} 
cautious and candid in our judgments. When, | 
however, we find an American visiter severely cen- | 
suring the Abolitionists for waut of prudence and | 
for intolerance,—professing an abhorrence of sla- | 
very, but making excuses for the slaveholder,— | 
condemning the sin, but not admitting that there | 
is any sinner ;—when we ascertain, that while de-| 
claring himself'an anti-slavery man, he has done} 
nothing in favor of the slave :—when he maintains | 
that there are peculiar circumstances in the politi- | 
cal, professional or social position of himself and | 
others which we cansot understand, but which 
render the agitation of the subject undesirable, 
and imposes the ‘ duty of silence, —that its discus- 
sion will prove injurious to the interests of this 
or that religious sect, and instead of accelerating, 
will retard the emancipation of the slave :—when 
we meet with a person adopting this line of argu- 
ment, we may feel pretty certain that his under- 
standing or his conscience wants light on the sla- 
very question. 

The * bigotry,’ ‘intolerance,’ ‘ violence,’ ‘ unchris- 
tiau judgments, &e, &e., of the American aboli- 
tionists, furnish a fruitful theme of condemnation 
upon both sides of the Atlantic, I will not under- 
take their exculpation ; but before we join this in- 
discriminate censure, it will be well for us to 
inake ourselves acquainted with their conflicts, their 
trials, their sucrifices, their unselfish devotion to 
the cause of human suffering, and especially with 
the obstacles opposed to them by the ministers and 
religious organizations of their country. 

But ocensions will occur, on which there will be 
no difficulty as to the appropriate line of our con- 
duct. The American Unitarian Association, at the 
present moment, furnishes a good illustration of the 
circumstances under which a sister society in Brit- 
ain has, in my view, # right to offer remonstrance 
on the slavery question in any official communica- 
tion that may be held with it. The first name on its 
List of Officers, as given in the Boston ‘ Unitarian 
Annual Register’ for 1847, is that of the Rev. Dr. 
Dewey; and the last named of the fifteen Vice 
Presidents, is Dr. Whitridge, of South Carolina. 
When Dr. Dewey was in England, in 1843, he as- 

serted that he had been for many years a member 
of a secret society for the abolition of slavery, and 
considered there was’ much injustice in its being 
thought (as was inferred from his mode of reason- 


jng on the subject) that he was but lukewarm in 
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having a sixth part of bis countrymen with skins. 


iting whieh, their right is as strong as Dr. Dewey’s) 


to distant territories 


Such are the sentiments of the President of the or 


American Unitarian Association. And then, with 
regard to Dr. Whitridge, one of the Vice Presidents, 
nothing more need be said of bim than the simple 
statement that he is himself a holder of slaves. 

Now, bad these facts been fully known and con- 
sidered, I can hardly suppose that some of the 
speakers at our meeting would have taken such 
low views of the slavery question as their observa- 
tions indicated. 

One of our friends thought it inconsistent that, 
having heretofore desired to fraternize with the A- 
merican Unitarian Association, and to pass resolu- 
tions of sympathy towards our brethren in the Uni- 
ted States, we should now all at once hesitate in 
expressing these sentiments. The answer is sim- 
ple. We hive now more light, and a clearer per- 
ception ofduty. There wus a time, in the memory 
of many of us, when merchants—who purchased 
human cargoes on the coast of Africa. and subject- 

-ed them to the horrors of the ‘middle passage,’ 
and then sold the survivors, to finish a miserable 
existence in cruel slavery—were considered in our 
social circles to be as respectable us those whose 
capital was engaged in purchasing the ordinary ne- 
cessaries of life. But,in the present day, who that 
Was suspected of even an indirect connection with 
this infamous traffic would be tolerated in society ? 

It is now too late to expect that American 
Unitarian ministers visiting this country will alto- 
yether escape inquiry into their previous course 
on the Slavery question, 

One gentleman, at the Hackney meeting, vouch- 
ed for the Anti-Slavery sentiments of Dr. Parkman, 
whose condemnation of the Abolitionists, and 
whose inaction in the Emancipation movement, 
had been adduced as proofs of his litle interest in 
the welfare of the slave. I trust the defence is well 
founded; yet, should Dr. Parkman again come to 
England, he must be prepared, to be called apon 
by many to show in what way he is helping on the 
cause of freedom, before a cordial welcome would 
be generally extended to him. If Dr. Dewey were 
to pay another visit to Great Britain, I believe he 
would not receive that unanimous inyitation to 
the pulpits of our ministers, which he met with 
formerly; and that, in our social cireles, he would 
be held in diminished estimation. Sueh senti- 
ments and conduct towards those whose society 
has been most gratifying to us, and whom we 
have been accustomed highly to appreciate, 
may appear to you and to other friends both illib- 
eral and uncalled for. Most deeply do I regret 
the circumstances which have occasioued this pain- 
ful change. But it will be wise for us to view the 
facts as they really exist; and I have little or no 
doubt that, before the next anniversary of our As- 
sociation comes round, these sentiments, in refer- 
ence to Unitarian ministers from America, will 
have gained much ground in our body. The cur- 
rent of anti-slavery feeling and information has set 


future anniversaries, such opportunities present 


shall promote, and not impair, the best interests of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


THE LIBERATOR, 






never, on 
themselves, I believe that, by embracing them, we 
Jam, .my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


J.B. ESTLIN. 
Bristol, June 7, 1847. 





BOSTON, JULY 16, 1847. 





BRITISH UNITARIANISM, 
It is with great pleasure we copy a letter from 
the Londun Inquirer, written by Joun B. Estrus, 
Esgq., of Bristol, on the present position of English 
Unitarians, in reference to the question of Ameri- 
can slavery. We ask for it a careful perusal, espe- 
cially by American Unitarians. Mr. pace equal- 
ly distinguished for his philanthropy and surgical 
skill. In his profession as an oculist, he is almost 
without a rival. Weare heavily indebted to many 
warm friends of the anti-slavery cause in England, 
for the hospitality and aid extended to us during our 
mission to that country last year; but to none more 
than to Mr. Estlin, He isa finished gentleman, in 
the noblest use of the word—of rare refinement in 
manners, great urbanity and modesty, and excel- 
ent endowments. Within the circle of his acqaain- 
tance, no man is more highly esteemed and admired. 
Eminently conscientious, constitutionally cautious, 
disposed to look alwayson the charitable side, he is 
remarkably true to his convictions of duty, and as 
far removed from impulsive action as the East is 
from the West. 
the Boston Bazaar is deeply indebted for the gener- 
ous contributions that have been sent to it from Bris- 


To him and his estimable daughter, | 





tol and other places. 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
The volume which we bave long been impatient 
to see is at last on our table. It is entitled—* The 
Life, Travels and Opinions of Bexsamin Lunpy, 
including his journeys to ‘Texas and Mexico; with 








in too strongly to be stemmed by such considera- 
tions us were opposed to it at our Jate meeting. | 
Zealous as we are, and I trust shall continue to he, | 
for the spread of what we believe to be Gospel | 
truth, there are many in our ranks who will be on | 
the watch, that, while cherishing our Unitarianism, 
we are not forgetful of our Christianity. | 

Thus, then, the case appears to stand, The re- | 
ligious bedies of America, by their direct support | 
of the system, or by their refusal 10 oppose it, are 

the ‘ bulwarks of American Slavery.’ ‘The Aboli- | 
tionists of all parties call upon the Churches of | 
Great Britain, not to sanction their particular | 
schemes for emancipating the slave, but to aid, 
them in awakening the consciences of their coun- | 
trymen to the sinfulness of their position; and_ 
they tell us that we cannot so effectually promote 
this object as by appeals from the various Chris- | 
tian denominations of one country, to those hold- 
ing the same opinions in the United States. The 
Unitarians of America have less connection with 
~ comparative smaliness of their numbers; still it is 
clear that, to some extent, they share in the guilt 
of giving respectability and support to th: ¢ insti- 
tution which condemns three millions of their 
fellow-men to bodily degradation, and to mental 
darkness. Isiit, then, to be wondered at, if those 
English Unitarians who consider American Sla- 
very to be a sin of the deepest die, and who believe 
that their brethren in the United Ssates either give 
ita direet sanction, or do not employ the power 
which their intelligence and moral position gives 
them in openly opposing it, sould desire to avail 
themselves of every suitable opportunity of urging 
the Unitarians of America to exhibit, in their et- 
forts to abolish Slavery, the influences of that pure 
Christianity by which they profess to be guided ? 

I am not undertaking to point out the fittest mode 
of addressing our friends en the other side of the 
Atlantic upon the subject. My object is to show 
that we have this work to do, aud that the Commit- 
tee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion must not be surprised it many of its members 
will not allow the question to be passed over un- 
noticed in any future intercourse they may offi- 
cially hold with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

I rejoice in the conviction, that the Unitarians of 
Britain have not been aitogether supine in this 
Christian cause. The hundred and ninety minis- 
ters who, in 1843, saw it to be their duty to urge 
their Trans-Atlantic brethren to inereased exer- 


| 


| tion in behalf of the slave, did great credit to our 


body, furnished a valuable example to other relig- 
jous communities, and elicited a strong Protest 
from a tundred and seventy-three Unitarian min- 
isters of America against Slavery. Though from 
both the English and American Address, respect- 
ed and influential minister withheld names that 
would have done honor to the documents, as well 


| as tothe signers, the measures was one of great 


value to the anti-slavery movement. It afforded 
much encouragement to the noble band of Aboli- 
tionists in America, and received from them the 
warmest acknowledgments, 

It is not by hard names and vituperation, that 
intelligent and conscientious men in America are 
to be driven into seeing the line of their duty with 
other eyes than their own; but I cannot believe 
that earnest, affectionate, Christian appeals to the 
Unitarians of the United States, to re-view their 
position with respect to this solemn question, will 
pass by them unheeded. 1am aware they main- 
tuin that there isa total inability on our part to 
enter into all the circumstances of their situation 
sufficiently to form a correct judgment of what 
they ought to do. I believe, however, that, remov- 
ed as we are from their influences, their prejudices, 
and their temptations, we can discern more clearly 
than they can, the po'ntings of their duty. 


In conclusion, Lam much inelined to hope that 
one of the effects of the late discussion will be, to 
induce some of our friends who have hitherto 
taken Jittle interest in American Slavery, and the 
efforts of the Abolitionists, to direct their attention 
to the subject. They will, Iam sure, be amply 
repaid for the trouble it may cost them, Let them 
not be deterred, by surveying the boundless field 
of philanthropic labor at home, from contemplat- 
ing the remoter evils of adistantland. The Amer- 
ican Abolitionists do not act updn_ this principle. 
Engaged, as they are, in their arduous enterprise, 
and needing all the pecuniary resources they can 
obtain, no class of their countrymen has contribut- 
ed more generously than they have towards the 
relief of our starving Irish. But America is no 
longer a distant land; the waters that separate 
her from us may be traversed in fourteen days. 
Nor is her slavery a remote evil; it sheds a baneful 
influence upon the jnterests and sympathies which 
unite us with that favored country, impeding the 
stream of friendly feeling that springs from the 
contemplation of her many virtues, checking our 
admiration of her free institutions, and disinclin- 
ing us to reap that enjoyment and that advantage 
which visiting the magnificent scenery of her lakes 
and forests, and unreservedly communing with ihe 
noble minds ofher inhabitants, would, under other 
circumstances, prove so high a privilege. This 
plague-spot instils its poison even into those chari- 
ties which dignify and endear international inter- 
course. The munificent testimonial, approving of 
the conduct of the Free Church of land, in 
their recent struggle for independence, offered by 
the Southern States of Ame was looked upon 
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Published by William D. Parrish, No. 4, North Fifth , 


street—1847.’ pp. 316, 12mo. 


and México. 
this intrepid philanthropist’s own account of his 


lt containg an excel-) 
j lent likeness of Lundy, and also a map of Texas‘ 
The first 180 pages are oceupied with. 


life, together with the journal that he kept during | 


his periloas trips to Texas. 


In the Preface, the com- | 


piler states that, in preparing the work,‘ he has | 
been solicitous to avoid giving cfience to any class! 


of emancipationists, and not to offer his own views 
on points respecting which, the different classes are 
at issue.’ 

The name of Benjamin Lundy is indissolubly and 


| 


gloriously connected with the anti-slavery cause in! 
the United States, as its indomitable pioneer and! 


Slavery than other religious bodies, owing to the ' untiring advocate, under difficulties and trials which | 


no other man in the nation was found willing or dis-) 


posed to encounter to the same extent, and with the 


same unreservedness of mind, body and estate.} Something from him who had been styled * Rough 


For the space of twenty-three years, he gave him-! 


self to that cause with a zeal which nothing could 
| check, with a courage equal to any emergency, with 


| a vigilance as sleepless as the spirit of slavery itself. | 
Great were his sufferings, great his deprivations, | 


great his achievements. 


To him, more than to any | 


lother human being, are we personally indebted for | 


| the earlieat knowledge we obtained of the extent | 


|and workings of slavery, and for the first impulses) 
| that were excited in us to seek the banishment of | 


| that foul system from the country. 

ilege to be associated with him, for a time, in the 
| publication of the * Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
,tion’ at Baltimore, in 1829-30; and the more we 
| saw of him, the more we appreciated his extraordinary 


it was our priv- 


|Jabors, and became imbued with his anti-slavery 
zeal. Justly does be deserve to be associated with 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, Macaulay, and Buxton, in 
the remembrance and gratitude of the colored race 
universally. 

He was born in Sussex, New Jersey, January 
4th, 1789. He died in Lowell, La Salle county, Ili- 
nois, August 22d, 1839. He was under the middle 
size, of a slender form, light and rather sandy com- 
plexion and hair, a sanguine temperament, anda 
cheerful and sprightly disposition. 

A few copies of his‘ Life’ are for sale at the Anti- 
Slavery Office, 2] Cornhill. 1t is due to his memory, 
that the friends of the slave should purchase it ex- 
tensively; and add it to their library. 

DEATH OF A VENERABLE ABOLITIONIST, 

The most venerable and aged man in the anti- 
slavery cause in this Commonwealth, and probably 
in the country—the Hon. Sern Spracvue, of Dux- 
bury—has fallen ‘like a shock of corn fully ripe,’ 
and been gathered to his fathers. We understand 
that he died at his residence on Friday last. His 
age we presume was not less than 87, but he had 
much of the freshness and vivacity of a young man. 
He became an abolitionistat an eary period of the 
conflict, and has stood faithfully by the cause in ev- 
ery emergency. No one was more prompt to attend 
the anti-slavery anniversaries, whether of the State 
or county, than himself. He was present at the late 
New England Convention in the Marlboro’ Chapel, 
and purticipated in its proceedings, repudiating the 
American Constitution and Union as anti-republi- 
can, and subversive of human freedom. He was 
formerly a strong pillar in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but he left it on account of its pro-slavery 
| character, and united with the seceding Wesleyans. 
| He was a most remarkable man for his years, and 
| we feel his loss to be a severe one to ourcause in 
| old Plymouth. 











Henry Cray Bartisen. We learn, from a corres- 
pondent of the Baptist Banner, that the Hon. Henry 
Clay was baptised on the 22d ult. in one of the beau- 
tiful ponds on his own estate, near Lexington. He 
united with the Episcopal church, but demanded im- 
mersion. 

a7 Mr. Clay tries to persuade himself that this 
act of immersion will cover a multitude of sins; 
but he is laboring under asad delusion. It doubt- 
less answered the purpose of ‘ putting away the filth 
of his flesh,’ but it could not procure for him ‘ the 
answer of a good conscience toward God.’ Before 
he can obtain the latter, he must first cease to do 
evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, and emancipate 
all his slaves. 





7 On no one point have we ever known greater 
unanimity among the devoted and intelligent friends 
of our cause, than in the opinion that it would be a 
measure of very doubtful utility for our friend Doug- 
lass to attempt to establish a newspaper, at present. 
We are surprised, therefore, at the tone of the letter 





with coldvess by many ; and the cry of ‘ Send back 


from our correspondent at Mansfield, in regard to it, 


: After an hour spent in social recreation, the anti- 


Caleb Stetson, of Medford, next made an unpre- | 
meditated but excellent speech. There are times, 
he said, when our minds are peculiarly impressed by 
existing circumstances. This is our great national 
birth-day,and we are reminded of our boasted Dec-| 


WALTHAM CELEBRATION. 


laration of Independence. He could not contem-' 
plate its recurrence, but with feelings of shame and 
indignation, as a man—as a citizen of the United 
States, he had almost said, but by the annexation. 
of Texas, in cogtravention of all constitutional 
right and authority, a new union had been formed, 
and he was left on the outside. (Applause.) He 
was ashamed to think of that Declaration, when he 
saw three millions of native born Americans, like 
himself, reduced to abject slavery. He was deeply 
ashamed of the country, on religious and Christian 
grounds—recognizing .God, as he did, as_ the com- 
mon Father of mankind, who had created man with 
faculties and puwers to be carried to the highest state 
of developement and improvement. How could 
we pretend to be Christians, with the victims of our 
injustice and cruelty clanking their chains on a day 
like this ? 

The Declaration of Independence implies a great 
dea) more than they who signed and adupted it 
meant. They simply meant by it to release them- 
selves from colonial vassalage, to break the chain 
that bound them to the mother country, and to man- 
age their own affairs for themselves. But that Dec- 
Jaration asserts a great truth, that every soul is, by 
creation and birth-right, FREE, of whatever clime or 
complexion; and, therefore that the enslavement of 
a human being is contrary to the law of Nature and 
of God. Is it not so? (Cries of yes! yes!) It 
does not belong to any man, or any body of men, to 
control me or you, at their will. God only hasa 
right thus to control us. 

it is a great thing to be born into the world; and 
every man has a right to find in it a heritage, to cul- 
tivate and unfold his faculties, and attain bis full 
proportions, as one created in the divine image. 
But do the colored population of the United States 
find that they are free—free to cultivate their minds 
—free to educate their children—free to enjoy those 
rights and privileges which should be enjoyed by 
all? No. But it is contended by some, in regard 
to the slave, that he ought not to beeducated. True, 
if he ig to be held and treated asa slave. As such, 
an increase of knowledge would bot augment his 
anguish, and make his chains more galling. But,be- 
ing a man, he is entitled to freedom, and therefore 
to mental improvement. 

As disciples of Christ, this is nota day of glorifi- 
cation, but of shame and sorrow, to us, with three 
millions of our countrymen in slavery. Why do 
not the people rise as one man, and demand that the 
Declaration of Independence shal! be enforced, and 
all chains broken? Alas! the spirit of Humanity is 
not in general operation. We are indifferent to the 

wrongs of the oppressed—we do not consider how 
intolerable is the evil of slavery. It is necessary 
that we should be made to know and realize the aw- 
ful fact, that we at the North are as really slave- 
holders and slave-breeders, as any at the South, by 
our religious affiliation, vur political organization, or 
our governmental compact, unless we enter our| 
solemn protest against the system, and withdraw all | 
The people of New Eng- 


A FANCIFUL EDITOR. 
Alluding to his ‘ Portraits of Reformers,’ which 
we took occasion to notice a short time since, the edi- 
tor of the National Era says that ‘ there was not a 
personal allusion or inuendo in a single line of the 
article’—it was, forsooth, a mere ‘fancy sketch.’ 
Daniel O'Connell used to tell ofan Irishman at 
Connaught, who, having nothing else to do, loaded 
his gun, ‘fired atnothing, and Ait it.’ It seems 
that the editor of the Era is disposed to indulge in 
the same sport, for a similar reason, and with equal }j 
success. . : hi 
If he thinks, as he intimates, that we found our 
own likeness in his gallery of paintings, he is mis- 
taken. Our criticism upon him was provoked by 
the worldly-wise policy he has seen fit to pursue, 
since he assumed the responsible position which he 





—if he possessed the soul of a true reformer—ii' 
he dared to strike sturdy blows upon the proud crest 
of tyranny—if, instead of dealing in tame general 
ities and mincing phraseology, he spoke out in bole 
terms, and called men and things by their righi 
name—he would find himself in too odious a posi- 
tion, and too busily occupied in carrying on the war. 
against the enemies of bleeding humanity, to make 
it either expedient or convenient for him to indulge 
in writing ‘fancy sketches’ of reformers. Leave 
such a task for the enemies of reform to discharge. 
They are ever vigilant, and quick to discern and 
ready to proclaim the faults and failings of thox 
who are engaged in it. After the reform shall have 
triumphed over all opposition, it will be time enough 
for the persecuted to sit down, and imitate the ex- 
ample of their old despisers. 

Our charge against the Era is, that it fails to rep 
resent the anti-slavery cause in earnestness of spir- 
it, and fidelity of impeachment. We said ina form- 
er number, that it is conducted so tamely as to ‘ cre-{ 


‘ 


ate no alarm, excite no clamor, and to be regarded, | 


even by the traffickers in human flesh, with stolid | 
indifference.’ To rebut this charge, the editor pub-| 


lishes the following note, which he had just receiv- | 


ed :— 
‘ Bartimone, June 26,1847. | 
To the Editors of the National Era. 
GentLemen—You would oblige me very much to| 
discontinue sending your obnoxious paper, which, | 
in my opinion, both it and its editor ought to be ex-| 
terminated. 


Yours, &c., IM.’ | 


‘One swallow makes no summer’; and one letter, 
like this, is no proof of the anti-slavery vitality of | 
the Era. Six months has that paper been issued ; 
and we have yet to see the first indignant paragraph | 
launched against it by any newspaper, whether at} 
the North or South! What a commentary is this | 
upon its true character! Nay, more—all the notic- | 


of each section of the country, have been commend- | 


character of the old established ‘ fanatical,’ alias 
anti-slavery journals. This, too, is a significant 
sign. It willbe remembered, moreover, that when 
it was first announced that the Era would be print- 
edin Washington, alarming threatsand severe de- 
nunciations were made in the District, and in vari- 
ous parts of the South, and the corporation of 
Georgetown were incited to seek its suppression by 


spirit of the country. 
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jealous regard for the integri 
anti-slavery cause. 


now occupies. If he were at all faithful to his trust ‘:tienal.Era hos eae ‘i 


slavery, and favorite rendezyo, 
soul-buyers, the Distriet of Co} 


, considering the cause of the pot 


pily been enabled not only to enjoy, 


, cast out without giving 


es of it we have seen in the pro-slavery journals, | 
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DANGER OF BEING Exoirzy 


For more than six months, the editor of t 
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around him the utmost quietude. 
excitement has rolled over his soul—not , 
emotion has been allowed to affect the fixed Wg 
of his breast—not a transient glow of moral ee 4 
tion has for a moment disturbed the regula: - 
of his spiritual pulse. Fortunate and leieaae 
more than a miracle-worker among those deo 
possessed with devils, causing the fou fiends %s 
them any torment, and with 
out rending the body! Whata Pity that he hag 
preceded the old fanatical Prophets, aposties : : 
martyrs, in point of existence, so as to have tay " 
them that the pathway of true reform is any 4 
but rugged and toilsome, and that the king 
Satan may be subverted without aDy eXcitemen 
either internally or externally ,— provided the assault 
is made in a polite, gentlemanly and quiet way! 
Bot, alas! every thing human has its weakness 
or inconsistency. There is some danger that the 
editor of the Era may lose his self-control, soln 
seasonably admonished, and so be led into excess of 
feeling or action. He has Fecently hada very por. 
row escape. He states, in his ast number, thet a 
short time since,a slave woman : 


thing 


mi of 


> in the open day 
while a throng of men and women were sitliee 
along Pennsylvania avenue, in Washington tag 
was put up forsale. He did not see the transactioy 
for, dainty and considerate reformer, *seareely a», 


‘. '¥ any 
inducement coald persuade him to witness seh ay 


ch an 


atory of its ‘discreet’ management, so unlike the | *Zhibition.’ It might possibly disturb bie composure, 


Nay, he avers that he * cannot, even now, thigi ofit 
with calmness.’ In his case, this js certainly 4 
psychological phenomenon. Some days have elapsed, 
and yet he eannot think of the sale ofa WOIDSD as 8 
thing, with entire calmness! How extraordinary the 
averment ! how noticeable the proclamation! 
But this exciting occurrence, he tells his readers, 
is ‘the first thing of the kind, at that spot,’ of which 
he has been apprized sinee his residence in Washing. 








indictment. All this excitement has proved to have 

been premature and ridiculous. The Era turns out! 

to be asunlike what the slaveholders and their min- | bought and sold in the District, within that time— 
ions expected it would be, as ‘chalk is, like cheese.’ | fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, husbands 


Its first number was so apologetical and equivocal, | and wives, have been separated from cach other, at 


ton. Ht is true, hundreds of human beings have been 





voluntary support from it. 
land must be convineed of their guilt and deep re- 
sponsibility in this matter. How shall this be done ? | 
Who shall do it? Every one who has access to the, 
ears of the people—al) earnest men and women, who! 
deplore the wrongs of the slave,and wish lo secure | 
to the nation peace, prosperity and safety. 

William Henry Channing next addressed the as- | 
sembly with his usual animation and warmth of feel- | 
ing. He presumed that a feelmg of discouragement 
haa péssessed the minds of many, in view of the 
events that had transpired during the last two years ; 
but, for one, he was not depressed, We might learn { 


and Ready.’ At the battle of Buena Vista, at the 
close of the desperate fight of the day, his officers | 
were anxious to know his mind, and whether he did ! 
not consider a retreat inevitable. Allnding to the 
enemy, his reply was, *‘ We will feel their pulse in 
the morning.’ The morning came, and the enemy 
had fled. So, in this conflict with the hosts of sla- 
very, exhausted with the labors of the day, with the 
night darkly closing around us, let our motto be— 
‘We will feel their pulse in the morning!’ We 
cannot tell what a day may bring forth. ‘The spirit 
of the age, of freedom, of Christ, of God, is work- 
ing with us and for us. This nation is not totally 
cepraved. We have but to stand firwly to our prin- 
ciples, allowing nothing to dishearten us, and we 
shall be victorious. 

The speaker alluded to another incident at Buena 
Vista. The havoc had been so great, that Captain 
Bragg applied to Gen. Taylor to have his ranks re- 
inforcea ; vut this was impracticable, as every man 
was engaged with the enemy. On being informed 
of this fact, the General turning to’ Capt. Bragg, 
said, * Major Bliss and { will reinforce you!’ and the 
effect was electric. So, in the hour of their greatest 
extremity, it is for each one of the anti-slavery pha- 
Janx to volunteer to do what in him lies to win the 
day, and from despair itself to take a new lesson of 
courage and decision. 

Why is this nation where it is? Because we have 
had no faith, as a people, in our principles. Wecan- 
not half-way establish human rights. The more he 
(Mr. C.) had examined the case of the slave, the 
more clearly he had seen and felt the claims of uni- 
versal humanity. The doctrine of human rights is 
not one of isolation, but of unity. The spirit of 
freedom is not yet moving in us. The great lesson 
that we have yet to learn is, that the rights of all 
men must be fully secured. In our prese nt mode of 
life, we are mercenary, selfish, exclusive. There 
must be a new reverence for man excited. The 
reason so few feel for the slave is, that they have 
no true estimate of man. This touches upon the 
question of capital and labor, and abolitionists must 
Jock at it. He (Mr. C.) knew that he miglit be 
thought to complicate the question, but he must 
speak out the deep convictions of his mind, He ad- 
mitted, however, that the anti-slavery question was 
really the first in order that must be settled. The 
secret of the success of slavery, and the prosecution 
of the war with Mexico, was, that Northern capital; 
Ists were combined with Southern slaveholders to 
manage and control labor. ‘hese parties were 
linked hand in hand. Were we to learn nothing 
from this? Should we not confront capital, and say, 
it shall not rule us? 


The speaker proceeded to say, that this nation was 
judged a hypocrite—she had not dared to carry out 
the principles of justice. He could not vote under 
this government, or for it. He was disfranchised 
inevitably, asa matter of conscience. What then? 
If we see that those who are to come after us will 
succeed, in accordance with our hopes and efforts, 
can we not cheerfully make this sacrifice? Let us 
toil for the deliverance of man universally from the 
suffering and wrong which afflict him. Mr. Chan- 
ning adverted to the question of Jand distribution and 
co-operative industry, and said that if, hitherto, he 
had felt diffident in bringing it upon the anti-slavery 
platform, he should hereafter earnestly press it when- 
ever invited to speak. He concluded by calling on 
the abolitionists to embrace wider views, and to be 
more broadly co-operative and practical. 

He was succeeded by Edmund Quiney, in a epir- 
ited and effective speech, partly in reply to Mr. C., 
and also by William W. Brown, the fugitive slave, 
who spoke very impressively. A sketch of their re 


asat once to disarm all opposition ; and up tu the | publie and private sale—the slave prisons have been 
present time, it has proved to be sv soporific, that | regularly replenished and emptied—the slave ships 


even old Mr. Ritchie, of the Union, sleeps soundly | have boon freighted with victims, and slave evflee 
| collected and driven off to the far South—but al! 
| these eases have failed to elicit a single word from 
| his pen, or to excite any emotion within his heart. 


| They did not occur ‘at that spot'—there’s the rub 


over it, and does not appear to be aware of its exist- 
ence! 

As to the denunciatory note from Baltimore, let 
not the editor of the Era regard it with too much 
complacency, as rebutting our charge against him. | That spot, though a vacant one, is in the very heart 
W hilst the Boston Recorder was owned by Nathan- | of the city. It was s gross and volger exper 
ie] Willis, it was extremely hostile to the anti-slavery | The endl-buyere should net carry ou their conmeree 
movement, yet, on one occasion, having uttered | '™ 8° COPSPpicuons a place. 
something in condemnation of slavery, copies of it| of the fact that the editor of the Era cannot regard 
were indignantly returned from the South as an ab. | their wendaet, Seven now, st that spot,’ wilh ale- 
olition journal! Within a short time, the New-York ness. Let them be less presumptuous, and he will 


Christian Advocate and Journal, the organ of the | be sure to regain his wonted composure 
! —N.B. In anarticle on the Mexican war, be informs 


They are now advertised 
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Methodist Episcopal denomination, and unsurpassed | 


among all the religious journals in the land for its | 
bitter traducement of the abolitionists, and its veno- | 
mous hostility to their sacred cause, has been pre- | 
sented by a Grand Jury in Virginia as an * incendi. | 
ary publication,’ and the subscribers to it, in that re- 
gion, have been compelled to relinqnish it! Can 
the Era give as good evidence as this of its anti- 
slavery character? 


ning published his first work on American slavery, 


ists; and also something unfavorable to the slave 
system. Notwithstanding he was not at that time 
an abolitionist, and marred the efficacy of his work 
by his unsound reasoning in defence of slaveholders, 


Gen. Waddy Thompson, as ‘playing second fiddle 
to Garrison and Thompson’! A multitude of simi- 
lar cases might be quoted, but these will! suffice. 

If he did not claim to be a thoreughgoing, uncom- 
promising abolitionist—if his paper had not been 
established as the Jeading organ of a party assuming 
to embody all the practical abolitionism in the country 
—we should not subject the editor of the Era to a rigid 
anti-slavery test. But his pretensions, and those of 
the party whom he was chosen to represent, are of 
the loftiest kind, -and therefore challenge special 
scrutiny. 

He strangely misapprehends us, if he supposes 
that we are anxious to see him lynched, or his print- 
ing-office destroyed. For his personal safety, the 
preservation of public order, and the liberty of the 
press unembarrassed, we are as deeply concerned as 
any one. We are no advocates of rashness, fanati- 
cism, tumid declamation, or personal abuse. We ad- 
mire a sound judgment, a well-balanced mind, and 
a truly serene though earnest spirit. We admit that, 
in the prosecution of the anti-slvery cause, much 
of human infirmity bas been exhibited; that need- 
less excitement has sometimes been produced by a 
lack of discretion, a violation of good taste, or coarse 


mind ; that any one, who chooses to play the critic 
or censor, can easily pick a flaw here and there, and 
find something justly objectionable, in the sayings 
and doings of the zealous friends of the slave. But 
these failings have only been incidental, not organic 


—and unworthy of a grave impeachment by any one 
who is actively engaged for the overthrow of sla- 
very ; for such a one can have no leisure for such 
criticism. Altogether, no great reformatory move- 
ment has ever been conducted with more judgment, 
with less misdirected zeal, with greater forbearance, 
with fewer blemishes,—or based on nobier principles, 
or sustained by better measutes,—or supported by 
more rational minds, or purer hearts, or loftier spirits, 
—than the anti-slavery enterprise. This, we believe, 
will be the record of the historian, and the verdict of 
posterity. 

We admit, moreover, that an anti-slavery post in 
the District of Columbia is a much more perilous 
and difficult one to fill, than a similar post in New- 
York or Boston. Still, we afficm that no one ought 
to presume to occupy it, unless he has first fully 


face every danger. We further affirm, that a genu- 
ine anti-slavery journal would not be tolerated 
twenty-four hours in that District; and that there is 
no law there to be enforced, in regard to such a jour: 
nal, excepting lynch law. Hence, as the Era has; 
suffered no molestation, and excited no agitation, : 








marks must be reserved for our rext number. 


that paper is not what it should be. 


When the late Rev. Dr. Chan. | 


it contained much in disparagement of the abolition- | 


yet he was denounced on the floor of Congress by | 


personalities uttered in a highly combative state of 


—exceptions to the general rule, not the rule itself town where it is taken. | am ¢t 


counted the cost, and made up his mind boldly to. Liberator and the Emancipator, “es pave be 


either in the District or out of it, itis not only pri-) pave the Liberator and slavery 
ma facie, but we think demonstrative evidence, that} success of Douglass's at Every © 


Douglas Jerrold, who had published a scorching se- 
buke in relation to the storming of Vera Cruz by 
Gen. Scott, that he should have set down all the hor- 
| rors of the bombardment ‘to the account of humas 


| nature.’ A most timely and philosophical consider. 
ation! 


| FREDERICK DCUGLASS AND HIS PRINTING 
| PRESS. 





Frienp Garrison : 
| 4 perceive with surprise and regret, that Frederiek 
| Douglass has abandoned the idea of accepting the 
| printing press from his abolition friends in Englanc, 
| to publish a paper with in this country. It seems, 
| according to his own letter upon the subject, lat 
gave itup ‘with some reluctance.’ J am rather 
inclined to think, after reading what has been write 
upon the subject in the Whig, Clironotype and Lib- 
erator, that he has been advised to do 80 by a jee 
leading abolitionists in whom he put confidence, 008 
trary to his own feelings, and those of a great ii 
jority of the abolitionists throughout the costs) ¥ 
your last Liberator, in your remarks upon yor 
respondent ¢ Libertas,’ wherein he insinuates thts 
selfish considerations have led to the conc!us on" tho 
accept of the press, &c., you say, ‘ This desertes 
reply.’ Now, I would ask, why not? You tea 
close by saying, ‘* Libertas’ writes anonymous! j 
but we suspect if he would give bis real B 
would appea;z that he himselfis influenced by . 
al interest, and hence his readiness 1 grin 
ers.’ But for myself, I have no such sells inter 
in the case, and shall, at the close, give »Y 
name.’ All the interest I have in the cas mar ‘ 
fall of slavery, and the complete sore pies 
heaven-born principles of abolition. J feel cot ; 
that there is no colored man, fagitive sare 22 
man, that would succeed so well as Frederick ap 
lass. No fugitive slave has been £ Ve ail 
well-known and respected in Americ ane bY, 
as he js. 
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| this town who takes the Liberator, 


yage to procure from five to ten arr jr wood 
Douglass's paper, if he would re “is one fe 
be so throughout the country. ’ or 


iption lest 
he would have a greater subscription | 


other anti-slavery paper. 
Can it be possible that ‘ selfish 
at the bottom of this opposition 
paper? Is it possible that you and of 
that the Liberator, the Standard, &¢-s 
consequence? If that would be tbe cresvoltP 
the greater argument for the establis sel 
per, if it is ably edited, as ! page per 
It would show that his paper tells we 
the work for the final overthrow of ae : 
which all the anti-slavery pspe’* have 
complish, though they have pave 
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of the two rival anti-slavery arnt il 
day. They can no longer arouse spe, oi " 
community to action. A new P j ll 
Frederick Douglass, wou 15 cot 

thousands, where the above two paper’ 
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THOLE NUMBER DOCCLXill. 


t apswer, vo! Allean then rejoice to- 
id a universal jubilee. 
that the ebolitionmsts will encourage 
to proceed, and not give way to selfish ex- 

an tt appears that the way is now opened 
pane proceed. {t appeared to be his inclina- 
aL and the opinion of his English friends— 
goat ane back? Why put the hand to the 
ig a vil back? Let there be no lroldmg back 
yer at able and willing te proceed in each a 
og as this, Dat emcourage them to go ahead. 
“nr reason for the abandonment of the 
a ishing said paper you give is, that 
eondacted by colored 
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. lecady four papers 


om aa looking into the list of them, | find not 
oy: at pablished im New England. One beg 

J ia Obio, one im Pennsylvania, and two in 
ye - of New York. Now, cannot liberty-loving 


rT ad and support Douglass's paper—the land of 
New oot n> f think so. Besides, he will get 
sh vers from the other free States, besides 

a Canada, and some in slaveholding States, 

ey: , = in Old England. The idea that it cannot 
iE { think, is preposterous; and that such 
oft ‘ wanted is equally so. 1f one or more 
those f papers, published by colored men, 
«tin consequence of Douglass's paper, its 

a wuld be transferred to Douglass, and be 
lconcerned, and no tax any way, 
Much more might be writtea, 
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ISAAC STEARNS. 
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ansfield, July £3, 1847. 
MEANS OF ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 
Be_cuertown, July 12th, 1847, 


g SiR 
sIthough a stranger, and only a pni- 
of reformers, of which you are one 


rot me, 
to wm tre aray 
hief captains, to offer, for yourconsideration, 


vs respecting the means of abolishing slavery. 
y ce specs ’ 


more by way of preamble, 1 will 


Without 62a) ing 
the main ponte 


eseet 
You sre aware, { presume, that cotton was former- 


higher tan itis DOW 


At the close of the 


speaks, he gains the love and respect of his hearers. 
lean say with my whole heart, thank God for so no- 
ble a specimen of humanity. When he rises before 
an audience, and stands up in all the majesty of his 
manhood to put the question, * What is the Constitu- 
tion to me ?’ who that has a spark of humanity, does 
not feel the deepest emotions of grief and shame, 
when he answers the question ?—grief, that so no- 
ble a being should be the victim of its wicked laws— 
and shame, that the cursed instrament is suffered to 
have a being in this Christian (?) community. 

I claim to have some knowledge of the benight- 
ed state the people are in,dén the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, in this county. Friend Foster said truly, at 


such towns as Shirley, Harvard, Lancaster, Sterling, 
&c.; for, surely, they have never yet had an anti- 
slavery existence—they are yet to be born into the 
light of truth. Who is better qualified than Mr. 
Browu to give them the needed light? And if he 
can succeed inreaching the minds of the people, I 
presume the cause will reap a rich harvest of his 
fruits ; for there is wealth and intelligence enough 
in these places, to accomplish a great work. 

{n connection with this, 1 wish to say something 
relative tothe labors of the women for the promotion 
of the cause. Learning that S.S. Foster would be 
at Princeton on the fourth and fifth instant, 1 sent 
him a line, asking him to urge the subject upon the 
attention of the convention; which he did, much to 
the satisfaction of all who heard him. Unfortunate- 
ly, but few heard him, especially those who most 
needed it, as his chief remarks on this point were 
made at the evening session, when the largest part 
of the friends from out of town had left for home. 

1 beg leave to suggest, that a convention be called 
for the purpose of forming a Woman's County Anti- 
Slavery Society. I am ashamed of my county, 
when I reflect that so little has been done, by the 
women, for the promotion of this enterprise. True, 
some four or five towns have done something for the 
Fair; but, in view of the intellectual and pecuniary 
ability we can beast, it is certainly disgraceful that 
we accomplish so little. Let every town form a so- 
ciety, that shall laboreither for the Fair, or to carry 





-war with Great Britain, it was worth about 33 
rpound: and the other products of slave 


molasses, tobacco, &. 


ed with present prices, in nearly | 


) ag rice, sugar, 


Slavery was very profitable | 


ve pr portion. 


Slaves were worth from 1200 to 1500 dollars | 
But the products of slave labor declined grad-} 
Cotton fell to 30 cents, afterwards to 25, | 
orto 20, 18,15, and now it is worth only 12 or 
»rpound. Sugar, rice,tobacco,&c. have fal. 
itthe same-ratio. From temporary causes, | 

as, occasionally, been a rise in these articles, | 

r general tendency bas been downward ; 

| probably continue to decline, Asa 

s! consequence, the price of slaves has fallen. 
» having been worth from 1200 to 1800 dollars, | 
sre down to 400 and 600. If cotton continues | 
itil it goes as low as3 or 4 cents, and the 
ucts of slave labor decline in the same | 


tion, (and 1 see no reason why they should 
rice of slaves must also come down too, 

y, they will be valueless 
ive labor is mote expensive than free labor; 
and manufacturers generally have now greatly the 
e of slaveholders While the 
» purchase their laborers, feed and clothe 


latter are 


e care of them in sickness, and support 
hein in old age,—the former manage to obtain the 
rvices of their operatives for the mere pittance of 
acomfortable, decent support, so long as steady em- 
ployment lasts. But very few of these operatives 
xccumulate property. Their wages retarn, through 

3s channels, to their employers; and when, | 
ny cause, they are out of work, they are left 

1 state of destitution. This is true as a general 
to which, however, there are many honorable 
reptions. But it is a well-established principle, | 
hose who live by the labor of their own hands | 
,cannot become rich. If Southern planters had 
the sagacity of our Northern manufacturers, 

t vould hire free negroes, build tenements for 
t accommodation, and open stores in their vi- 
ty, for the sale of such goods as they may need 

By pursuing such a course, they would 

atnearly all the money paid for work would 

eir own coffers. Cotton cannot be raised 

at Jord cents per pound by slave labor; and soon 
aller slavery ceases to pay, it will cease to exist. 
This is a question, after all, of dollars and cents—of 
fitand loss. Mammon is the god of the civilized 
the principal object of worship—and he rules | 

i despotic sway 

In the West Indig islands, as well as in our south-| 

mm States, the saine principle has long been under. | 
ng slavery It has generally been supposed that 
severy was abolished in the West Indies from moa-! 
ves ol justice and humanity, and it cannot be de-| 


that these had something to do with the case | 

tfer all, we have good reason to believe that it 
was rather a question of finance than of morals. 
wad had more to do with it than the heart. | 
‘ving British statesmen credit for great sagacity 
enetration, { suppose they saw that a crisis was | 
ag—th 


it West India produce would continue! 
. ' 
chime, until slavery would become a burden, and | 


“yas a natural consequence, the planters would | 
ruined; and therefore, to make a merit of neces- | 
*'y, and save their character, they concluded to buy | 


ives, and abolish slavery, while they could | 

with a good grace 
‘tis view of the case is correct, whatever has al 
‘endeney to raise the price of southern staples, tends | 
‘0 perpetuate slavery. War, by increasing the, 
‘tor food and clothing, and by drawing off 
from their customary employments, has this | 


So does the extension of commerce, by open- 
ag hew ma 





rts for the sale of cotton, rice, sugar, &c. ; 
né every advance in luxury and dissipation, by add-| 
"g to the number of artificial wants, enables the | 
“ners of slaves to hold on to their property in hu- 
“ @esh with a firmer grasp. This bloody war with} 
““appy Mexico, we have good reason to believe, | 


* contrived, «with malice aforethought,’ for the | 


x 


® diab 
“abolical purpose. | need not add, that the 
p site of all this will have a contrary tendency. | 
“© Opposition to slavery is so strong in the north- 
bol Dates 


Vaat it may lead to a dissolation of the 
an perhaps to war; but, in any case, it wil) | 
"ecesserifly abolish slavery, though it may have} 
ency to hasten that event. The A uti-Slavery | 

; y parties, and the Colonization Society, | 
‘outending tempests on the bosom of the ocean, | 


hulle 


1, ang 


& ten 


d Libe tt 


‘be political surface of our country; but 
under current, strong and deep, unaffect- | 


"OY these wind ° 
_ + “ese winds of doctrine, and mostly unnoticed 
*2¢ un} ‘ 


ere is an 





nown, which is bearing slavery onward to| 
-~ of oblivion, where it will shortly arrive 
ne *eforth to be known no more on earth, except 
und recorded on the pages of history. 
Very respectfully yours, 

GEORGE FILER. 

5 rr We shall be glad to receive other communi- 

88 om our Belchertown cerrespondent.]—Ed. 
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W. BROWN -. COUNTY FEMALE SOCIETY. 
Putnns aii Lromixster, July 6th, 1847. 


wish to say something of W. W. Brown, intro- 


—— to a series of meetings he contemplates 
Maaeas Worcester North Division. Who that bas 
; Pete, doubts his efficiency or ability? I have 
Spl heard him in public, and seen him often 

Private circles, 
“alm, gent 
learn of 


« 
a 


i find him always the same— 
‘¢, and convincing. From all that I can 
" uim abroad, he sustains a high moral 
“Stticler, wherever he is kuown; and wherever he 


| saysthe committee had done nothing but meet to- 


on the cause in its own town. 
Yours, for the slave, 


F. H. D. 
[i The slaves have not a more devoted, self-sac- 
rificing friend in the land, than the female friend 


who transmits to us the furegoing letter.]—Ed. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
New Beprorp, 7th mo. 9th, 1847. 
Dear Farenn Garrison : . 

Just having heard of an opportunity (by private 
hand) to send the accompanying pamphlet, 1 em- 
brace it, as thou mayest have some curiosity to 
know what the Society of Friends did at their 
Yearly Meeting, recently held at Newport, R.I. 1 


PATION AT DORCHESTER. 
This most important and auspicious event will be 
celebrated by a pic nic gathering at Texzas Grove, 
near Neponset village in Doncaster, on Saturday, 
July 3ist. ; 
The friends of freedom and the foes of slave 
from far and near, are invited to participate in the 


the late Convention at Princeton, that the people of 
Worcester North were dead; but this is not true of 


efforts and pleasures of the oceasion. Those will be 
present who can ably set forth the results of emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, and eloquently present 
the duty and policy of our country immediately to 
emancipate every slave in the land. 

Let there be a large and effective meeting. Fur- 
ther particulars next week. ; 

In behalf of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, 

SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 
General Agent. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 


One of the largest and most interesting meetings 
ever held in the County, was held by the Old Colony 
A. 8. Society, at the Christian Baptist meeting- 
house in Plymouth, on Saturday and Sunday, the 
3d and 4th inst. Numerous delegations were pres- 
ent from all parts of the county, and the people of 
the town crowded the capacious meeting-house to 
its utmost capacity most of the time, especially in 
the evenings and on Sunday. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Rev. Elmer Hewitt, and Samuel Dyer was appoint- 
ed Secretary pro tem. On motion, a committee on 
nomination of officers was chosen, consisting of 
Bourne Spooner, Edward E. Bennet, and Lewis 
Ford, who subsequently reported the following list 
of officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Elmer Hewitt, of Hanson. 

Vice Presidents—Seth Sprague of Duxbury, 
Bourne Spooner of Plymouth, Samuel Dyer of 
Abington, Melzar Sprague of Hanson, Daniel Otis 
of Scituate. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Henry H. Brigham of 
Abington. 

Managers—Lewis Ford and Briggs Arnold of 
Abington, Mrs. Joshua Perry and Edward Y. Perry 
of Hanson, and Rufus Bates of Hanover. 

Bourne Spooner and Lewis Ford were chosen a 
committee on finance. 

The following resolution was offered by Richard 
Thayer: 

Whereas, the people of this Commonwealth propose 
to commemorate the achievement of American In- 
dependance, by appropriate public ceremonies, on 
the 5th instead of the 4th of July, because the latter 
comes on what they regard as peculiarly the Lord's 
day; therefore, 

Resolved, That their conduct, in this respect, is a 
libel on the sentiment which obtains among them, 
that God was in a peculiar sense the author of that 
achievement. 





have read the document, though | must confess with 
less satisfaction than any similar production emana- 
ting from the same source that I ever remember to 
have perused. 

The report of the committee to whom was referred 
the ‘concern’ of the meeting in relation to the Indians, 
it appears was ‘ satisfactory,’ although the report 


gether a few times, some ofits members had kept up | 
a correspondence with some other members, &c. &c. 
Trely, they are satisfied with small favors. Had 


The following resolution was moved by Loring 
Moody, and, after a spirited discussion by Messrs. 
Moody, Remond, Douglass, Whiting, Pillsbury, and 
Morton, was laid on the table : 

Resolved, That the slaves in this nation have far 
greater cause to rise in forcible resistance to their 
masters, and obtain their liberty by planting their 


' foot on the prostrate form of their oppressors, than 


the fathers of this republic ever had, while under the 
colonial bondage of Great Britain. 





there been a committee on the subject of slavery, and 
that report had been similar, viz: that they had} 
done nothing, no doubt it would have been satisfac- 


tory. But it seems the subject of slavery was scarce- | 
ly noticed ataH. { confidently expected the meeting | 


' 
would have felt a concerg for the slave, inasmuch as |} 


this query is-always before the meeting—‘ Do you | 
bear a faithful testimony against slavery ?’ All that} 
is said upon this subject isin connection with the | 
Mexican war; and I fear the ‘concern’ was more a} 
political than areligious one ; for the Friends are in- 
corrigible Whigs. 


i observe several names compos- | 
ing the various committees, who are very zealous 
partisans; one in particular, who, it is said, peat 
three cheers for Harrison, in 1840—at a caucus, too, | 
where political 


jt 


The following were offered by Parker Pillsbury, 
and, after a long and earnest discussion, adopted : 
Resolved, That the present declining state of 
American Atheism, so long sanctified by the name 
of Christianity, is cause of rejuicing to every friend 


!of truth and humanity; inasmuch as, under it, and 


by it, millions are enslaved, multitudes of Indians 
and Mexicans are murdered and plundered of their 
lands, polygamy is endorsed and practised, and 
every description of abomination is or may be per- 
petrated, under the specious doctrine of ‘ organic 
sin,’ revealed and published by our Doctors of Divin- 
Resolved, That to support or countenance that 
Atheism, by sustaining its priesthood, or worship- 
ping atany of its altars, from Orthodox Congrega- 


| dividuals, itappearsto me that certain individuals 


ORPEP OP. CURE (eoR gs thos | tionalism to Heterodox Universalism, so long as they 
knowest, are very offensive to Friends!) Having | : ‘ 
“ | render support to this government and Union, by 
but a moment or two to write, I cannot say what I | , F : ae : 
righ Mpaisthe'eabinstabihd* censten” tant Pasude | voting or taking office under the Constitution, is 
ae hs, "J ? tetas | treason and blasphemy to the government of God: 


pratben te us A da:net uadersinad how the * body” and no person, who, at this late period, is guilty of 
or the meeting feels a concern, and then tranfers it| such support and countenance, has any just claim to 
over to certain individuals. Now, the belief of Friends | hn nanie of abclitionict. 

is this—that individuals at times receive immediate | i a a 

inspirations from the Almighty, to speak or to act, | aria ior nope wiscctpmabeosesiatecte., B ey 

and that this concern emanates from the same di- | mE = vent -— ah oatesy eayen te atest 
vine source. Now, as the meeting is composed of in- | — cme orice Phar eta! Hig canhey 
}attention of mankind; and though now despised 
|and hated, and though all manner of evil is spok- 
_en falsely against its advocates, the time shall soon 


| come when it shall receive, as it now justly merits, 
| the admiration and support of the wise and good 


only can feel this concern, in the sense in which it 
is viewed, It certainly cannot be supposed that ev- 
ery individual in the meeting should be divinely in- 
spired 


| mess inseparable from the practice of holding our fel- 





How, then, can this inspiration, or concern, 
be conveyed second-handed to those, who, 
chance, have never felt the operation ? 


per- | 
And, again | 
—can asociety or an individual be ingpired (in the | 
sense in which Friends view it) to do that which | 
they ‘find no way opened’ to do it in—in other | 
words, to do that which it is impossible for them to | 
do? Perhaps [ am uncharitable ; but] have no hes- 
itatiou in saying, that should a few of our whale 
ships be taken by some foreign power, Friends would | 
feel a ‘concern ’ to ask and seek for an indemnity, 
and would be at no loss in finding a way. They 
say—‘ We have been concerned that our members 


may keep ever before them the miseries and sinful- 


low-men in bondage, and its utter inconsistency with 
the command of Christ—* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them '— 
and that we fail not, faithfully, in thie fear of the 
Lord, to bear our testimony against it, not feeling 
excused there'rom in consequence of its practical en- 
actments not coming immediately before our view, 
in this part of the land.’ If nothing is done for the 
slave more than has been done, for the last ten or 
fifleen years by the Friends, I think their concern 
will be gratified to its utmostextent, in keeping ever 
before them the miseries, &c. 
Thy friend, J. 
Eo ao 








A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY. 

A few days since, we were called upon by a ven- 
erable looking colored man, named Matthew Mat- 
thews, deacon of the First Colored Baptist Church 
in the city of Washington, and having various cre- 
dentials as to the excellence of his character from 
clergymen and others. What was the object of his 
visit to this State ? He is a father, and has a beloved 
dau ghter, but he cannot claim her as his own! 
der the star-spangled banner, at the seat of the na- 
tional government, in the city of Washington, on the 
soil which is the common property of the people, 
that daughter isa slave—a chattel! Within a short 
time, she was purchased by one of the traffickers in 
human flesh, who resides in the District of Columbia, 
for the New Orleans market. Inthe agony of his 
soul, the father besought a benevolent lady to 
purchase his daughter, with the pledge that she 
should be set free as soon as he could raise the 
amount ($460) paid for her. His request was com- 
plied with, and he is now endeavoring to collect this 
sum from the charitable and humane, that he may 
thus save the child of his love from a horrible doom. 
He has had to extricate two other children in the 
same manner from the grasp of the slave-tyrant. 
Hail! ‘land of the free, and home of the brave !" 
Hail! ‘land of gospel light and liberty !" We told 
the poor man that we would state his case in the Lib- 
erator; and if any person shall feel disposed to aid 
him, he will be very grateful to them if they will 
send their contributions for this object to the care of 
R.F. Wallout, Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. 


| 
| 
1 


| 


} 


| 


| 
t 
{ 
| 


| throughout the civilized world. 


Resolations were offered by D. Otis, in condemna- 


tion of the Mexican war, and by C. L. Remond, in 
relation to pro-slavery churches, but they are not in 
possession of the Secretary. 


The discussions throughout were of a most ani- 


| mated character, and were conducied chiefly by 
| Frederick Douglass, C. L. Remond, Parker Pillsba- 


ry, Nath. H. Whiting, Loring Moody, Ichabod Mor- 
ton, and Richard Thayer. 

The Society voted to hold its next quarterly meet- 
ing at South Bridgewater, on the first Saturday and 
Sunday in October. 

Also, voted to co-operate in a celebration of West 
india Emancipation on the first of August, at Abing- 
ton. [Altered to Dorchester.] 

On motion of Mr. Pillsbury, it was voted that the 
proceedings of the meeting be published in the Lib- 
erator, and that the publishers of newspapers in Ply- 
mouth be respectfully desired to give the resolutions 
that were passed, an insertion in their papers. Ad- 
journed. 

SAMUEL DYER, Sec. pro tem. 





Fritxp Garrisos—Enclosed, | send you the pro- 
ceedings of the anti-slavery meeting at Plymouth, for 
insertion in the Liberator. You will observe a vote 
was passed relative to a lst of August celebration 
in this town; but I have since learned that Dorches- 
ter is to be the place. Under all the circumstances, 
considering the recent Convention in this town, and 
the late meeting at Plymouth, I think the friends in 
this vicinity will readily acquiesce in the decision of 
the Board. 

The proceedings of the Convention in this town 


have not appeared in the Liberator.” Perhaps it is 


Un. | 2necessary, at this late day. Of course, you will 


do as you think proper. 
Yours, 
8. Abington, July 11, 1847. 


—_—— 


SAML. DYER. 


* Those proceedings were transmitted to us, but 
we have accidentally mislaid them.—Ed. Lib, 





MIKE WALSH. . 

Bro. Garrisox—I think it one of the most la- 
mentable facts that have developed themselves of 
late, that such a base, black-hearted wretch as Mike 
Walsh should stand at the head of the working-men's 
party of New-York. itis more lamentable to my 
m.nd, than it would be to know that all the other 
parties combined had such wretches for their leaders. 
As a laboring man, | protest against such miscreants 
calling themselves friends of the working-men. They 
are mere vipers, which, if nourished in our bosoms, 
will sting us to death, or reduce us toa state far 
worse than death—chattel slavery. 

Yours for the oppressed, 
JOSEPH MERRILL. 
Danvers, New-Mills, Mass., June 27th, 1847. 
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EP in the sme denied > of the 
following paragraph: 


Sconel ae Friday evening, and supplies were sent 
down from the city. a 

What can be more disgraceful to the city than 
this? Truly, the regard shown for the starving mil- 
lions in Ireland is of a very paradoxical character. 
One day a vessel is heavily freighted with breadstuffs 
and clothing to send across the Atlantic to Jreland, 
to feed the hungry and cover the naked; and the 
next, a vessel arrives in our harbor from Ireland, 
with a portion of those who have escaped for their 
lives, and she is ‘ordered away,’ because the poor 
creatures are so very destitate! ‘Tell it not in Cork, 
publish it not in the streets of Dublin! 





i> Here is additional evidence of the truth of the 
oft repeated assertion, that the slaves, if emancipat- 
ed, could not take care of themselves! Pass it round 
for the benefit of American slaveholders. 


Effects of Negro Emancipation.~The slaves con- 
stituted formerly the wealth of the planters ; now, 
as free and remunerated laborers, they are the soul 
of our island commerce, and, as such, are the wealth 
of the merchants. Let us look back at the commer- 
cial revolution which has taken place in Trinidad 
since the dawn of freedom. The signs of compara- 
tive wealth among the laboring people everywhere 
appear. The great change in their condition has 
greatly stimulated trade of every description. Me- 
chanic trades of every class have increased a hun- 
dred fold above the lower order of society ; these are 
rapidly rising in respectability and wealth, and prom- 
ise at no distant day to act an important part in the 
internal trade and affairs of the colony. In conse- 
quence of the possession of money by the people, 
our island imports have increased to a most surpris- 
ing extent, in the course of a few years.— Trinidad 
Spectator. 





Illinois Convention.—Negroes—The Sangamo Jour- 
nal contains full reports of the debates and votes. 
Mr. Bond, on the 24th alt., offered a resolution pro- 
viding a separate article, forever prohibiting free 
colored persons from settling in the State, and pre- 
venting owners of slaves from setting them free in 
Illinois, under effective penalties. Mr. Brockman 
said that the colored people would have no rights in 
common with the citizens of Illinois. Mr. Adams 
tried to get rid of the resolution, by moving that the 
Legislature should have no power to pass laws to op- 
press the colored people. Mr. Pinckuey declared 
that some of the recently passed State laws against 
the negro race would be a disgrace to any people 
claiming to ve free, enlightened and humane. Mr. 
Norton said that thus to exclude free negroes was 
an infringement of the United States Constitution, 
they being citizens. Mr. Kinney said that free per- 
sons of color were a great pest to society. Mr. Da- 
vis had been born and reared in a slave State, had 
owned slaves, and yet regarded slavery as an evil. 
He was opposed to Mr. Bond’s resolution. Mr. Sin- 
gleton would not have Illinois made a receptacle of 
all the worthless, superannuated negroes that slave- 
owners might choose to send. Mr. Geddes liked the 
resolution to exclude negroes, but the people might 
not like it—it might endanger the adoption of the 
Constitution. If they were here as a Legislative 
body, he would vote for such a proposition. {In that 
case, the people would have to bear it, having no 
veto! 

diag other members delivered their sentiments, 
and the resolution was laid on the table for the pres- 
ent—80 to 55.—. Y. Tribune. 





New Hampsaire Evectiox. Amos Tuck is elect- 
ed in the first district, by nearly two thousand major- 
ity, and James Wilson in the third district, by a ma- 
jority of from three to five hundred. The delega- 
tion of the State in Congress will therefore be 
equally divided. This makes it nearly certain that 
the next House of Representatives will have a 
Whig majority. The result in the third distri¢t is a 
strony indication of the popular feeling on the ques- 
tion of the further extension of slavery. Neither 
party supposed that there wonld be any choice this 
time, and it was considered very doubtful whether 
Gen. Wilson could be elected atall. But, ina de- 
bate, a short time since, in the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature, he avowed himself as unflinchingly hostile 
to the farther extension of slavery, and declared 
that he would vote for no man for the office of Pres- 
ident of the U. States, who was not pledged to the 
principles of the Wilmot proviso. The public voice 
has nobly responded to this declaration. It is now 
certain, that if the election of President should 
come tothe House of Representatives, the vote of 
New Hampshire cannot be given to any man who is 
not in favor of that proviso.— Worcester Spy. 





a> The Toronto Examiner of the 30th ult. states 
that Wm. Malloy and Patrick Halford went across 
from that city to the Peninsula in a skiff, with Mal- 
loy’s wife, on Sunday; got drunk, were upset in five 
feet water, and were drowned. A eolored man res- 
cued the intoxicated woman. The men were in the 
prime of life—the one a carpenter, the othera miller 
—and one of thein (Halford) had but a few days be- 
fore arrived here from [reland with his mother, who 
is now left childless and a stranger in a strange land. 
The scene was heart-rending when the widuw was 
called to witness the body of her only son, the sup- 
port of her old age, and was rendered more deeply 
affecting by the innocent playfulness of an infant 
child of Malloy, patting the clay-cold features of its 
dead parent, and pronouncing his familiar name, 
while the mother, half-drunk and half-drowned, was 
lying in astate of insensibility in an adjoining room. 


Railway Collision and Loss of Life-—A most de- 
structive collision took place on the North Western 
Railway, at Wolverton, on the 5th ult. The down 
mail, consisting of 19 carriages, turned off into a 
siding, instead of going on the main line. It ran 
into a train of coal wagons, and a fearful crash was 
the result. Seven passengers were instantly killed 
by the concussion. Several other passengers were 
injured. Policeman Fossey, who turned the points, 
by which the train was guided off the main line, was 
given into custody. 


Berne, June 12.—Fall of a Bridge and Loss of 
Life.—A dreadful accident, which took place here 
yesterday afternoon, has spread consternation 
throughout our town. A bridge was being buiit 
over the Aar, at Sieffenau, at about a league from 
Berne. A scaffolding had been erected to spuport 
the beams, over which were to pass the enormous 
blocks of stone necessary to torm the last arch, when 
a gust of wind made the scaffolding fall with the 
workmen then sianding upon it. About 30 have 
been seriously hurt, 7 killed on the spot, and several 
others drowned in the Aar. The hurt are so muti- 
lated, that it is despaired of saving their lives. 


The travel over the Eastern Railroad on Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday, was very great, viz: twenty- 
six thousand six hundred and twenty-two passen- 
gers; yet nota single accident occurred. This is 
ample evidence that the government of this road 
employ experienced and competent engineers and 
conductors.— Boston Post. 


> Last Friday, John McBride, 12 years old, was 
run over by a car which he was climbing, and being 
dreadfully crushed, his legs were cut off. His death 
was looked for. 


_ Poisoned Creams.—A large number of persons at 
Nantucket were mude sick on Wednesday, by eat- 
ing ice creams which had remained over twenty-four 
hours in a tin freezer.— Courier. 


The Oliver Smith Will Case.—The trial of this 
celebrated case, before the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, at Northamptog, resulted in a verd ict sus- 
taining the Will. 


‘The Chemung Democrat says, that aman residing 
at Millport sawed from one log, this spring, 2964 feet 
of lumber, which he sold for $69,22. 


Fire in Attleboro’.—The Almshouse in Attleboro’ 
was lately destroyed by fire, and, sad to relate, five 
of the inmates perished in the flames. 


It isstated that a malignant and fatal dysentery 
was prevailing among the troops under Gen. Scott, 
produced, as was supposed, by the use of poisoned 
milk. Several of the soldiers are said to have died. 


Brazilian Slaves.—Capt La Coste, of the bark 
Lembranca, from Rio Janeiro, brought several slaves 
to New York, asa part of the crew of his vessel. 
These slaves have been brought upon erro 
ro Een right to liberty is to be argued by 

’ 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLA VERY 


“| BAZAAR. 


| TO BE HELD IN BOSTON, 


— 


During Christmas and New Year's Week, 1847-8. 


‘The British brig Seraph, with 118 passengers, was 
erdered away, novane being willing to bod them, 


Our objec is the abolition of slavery through the: 
jrenovation of public opinion; and we ask help of 
}all who feel the impulse of compassion for a suffer- 


view of the encroachments of tyranny, and the 
dangers of sin; or the divine and awful sense of 
justice, moving them to uphold the right; or the 
high sense of honor and religious obligation, impel- 
ling them to choose their lot in this life with the 
slaves, and not with their oppressors; or shame be- 
neath the scorn of Christendom justly due to a na- 
tion of slaveholders ; or disgust at the discrepancy 
between American principle and American practice ; 
or responsibility for keeping pure the sources of pub- 
lic morals ; or desire to lay deep in the national con- 
science, the foundations of future generations. 

After a deep and careful examination of ways 
and means for the peaceable abolition of slavery, it 
has been found hopeless, except through the con- 
sent of the majority of the whole people. This ob- 
tained, the work is done ; for the willing can readily 
find a way. Sound judgment in the choice of 
means, and the best economy in their expenditure, 
alike forbid us, therefore, to enter into the partisan 
or sectarian schemes, by which the purposes of any 
one of the various political and theological persua- 
sions will be gubserved atthe expense of the cause 
of Freedom, while all others are alienated from it in 
the same proportion. When the preliminary question 
is put, which every one ought to ask,—* How do you 
mean to expend the money, which you require 
our help to raise ?’ —-our answer is, ‘ it shall be spent 
whoily and directly in awakening, informing 
and influencing the public mind on this primarily 
important question. It shall not be put into the hands 
of any of the political organizations, to promote 
the election of any candidate, but be made to awaken 
the love of freedom and the hatred of slavery in 
all; notin aiding a few fugitives \o escape, but to 
save them that painfal and hazardous experiment by 
abolishing the system which enslaves them; not in 
sending them to Africa, but in enabling them to be- 
come the free and happy elements of national strength 
and prosperity at home ; notin making the proposi- 
tion so degrading to the morals of our nation, that 
the government should become the tributary of this 
wrong, but in efforts for such an elevation of nation- 
al character as shall brand it—caine.’ 2 
This money will, in short, be spent neither in com- 
pensation, colonization, nor political partizanship ; 
while a clear-sighted economy will also forbid its 
being used in the equally benevolent, though less 
effectual, channel of a vigilance committee. It will 
be spentin Propagandism:—for we strike openly, 
boldly, strongly, and successfully too, as our fourteen 
years of labor prove, at the rovt of the system we 
mean to abolish. 

Finally, we appéal to our friends and countrymen 
to take partin this holy cause, as to frail and suf- 
fering and short-lived fellow-creatures. It shall 
strengthen them in weakness, comfort in affliction, 
and steel against calamity. It shall save them from 
the sin of living on the side of the oppressor, and 
the ignominy of dying in the silent support of wrong. 
It shall secure their children from such an inheri- 
tance of grief andshame, as the remembrance that 
their parents were drawn by disgraceful sympathy 
into the ranks of the enslavers, when the moral bat- 
tle was fought out in the United States for the free- 
dom of arace. Its consolations are proportionate to 
its renunciations; and in its prosecution, as in the 
great cause of Christianity, of which its principles 


| form a fundamental part, we are able to assure such 


asembrace it, that no man shall lose friends, or 
houses, or lands for its sake, but he shall receive an 
huodred fold of nobler recompense in this world, 
and a sense of spiritual life besides, to which the in- 
different frivolities of a selfish existence sinks into 
insignificance. 


| By the united efforts of all who ought to co-operate 


on this occasion, it is proposed to place 


$10,000 

at the ultimate disposal of the American Anti-Sla- 

very Society. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ANN T. GREENE PHILLIPS, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
MARY MAY, 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
LOUISA LORING, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
HANNAH TUFTS, 
MARY YOUNG, 
ELIZA F. MERIAM, 
MARY WILLEY, , 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
EVELINA S. A. SMITH, 
MARIA LOWELL, . 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
ANN R. BRAMHALL, 
LYDIA PARKER, 
HARRIET T. WHITE, 
HARRIET B. HALL, 
ABBA FRANCIS, 
HARRIET M. JACKSGN, 
ANNA R. PHILBRICK. 





NOTICE. 

Frederick Douglass and Charles Lenox Remond 
will attend an anti-slavery meeting in North Bridg- 
water, on Sabbath next, (18th inst.) continuing 
through the day and evening. 

This is the last meeting at which these friends 
can be present before starting on their tour of anti- 
slavery duty in the Western country. Let the 
gathering be a large one. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The colored citizens of Boston will meet on Mon- 
day evening, July 26th, (place hereafter designated) 
to adjust the questions pending relative to the pro- 
posed National Convention at Troy, N. Y¥., August 
15th, ensuing. 

Cities and townsin the State are cordially inv ited 
to co-operate by delegation or utherwise. 

Per order of adjournment, 

HENRY WEEDEN, Chairman. 

Epvwarp B. Lawton, Secretary. 


FIRST OF AUGUST—WORCESTER. 

The anniversary of West Inn1a Emancipation 
will be commemorated in Worcester on Sunday, Au- 
rae Ist, by a meeting of the Worcester gag ag 

livision Anti-Slavery Society, to be held in Brinley 
Hall, at 10 o'clock 4. M. 

Several of the ablest and most eloquent speakers in 

the Anti-Slavery cause will be present. Further par- 


ticulars hereafter. 
SAMUEL MAY, President, 
Jonn M. Fisx, Secretary. 








FIRST OF AUGUST IN NEW-BEDFORD. 

The friends of freedom in New-Bedford will cel- 
ebrate the anniversary of British West India Eman- 
cipation, by holding a A day and evening, in 
the City Hall, Sunday, Aug. 1. 

The meeting will be addressed by James N. Buf- 
fam of Lynn, and Wm. W. Brown of Boston, (the 


e t fugitive.) 
ee ent wal of the county are kindly in- 





ling people; or the instinct of seli-preservation in} 


| iit to hold a Fair to aid the of 
ion, at the time and place of the next an- 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society ; and 
of this cireular is to invite all to assist in 
‘ for that occasion, who are the fues of op- 
_ pression—who desire that our country shall be re- 
deemed from the rule of tyrants—who wish to break 
‘ yoke of the captive, and to repel the aggressions 

Slavery is making upon our own sgh. 


_ Cause—worthy the h 


and lay it upon the altar of humanity? If you have 


the farmer and his wife bring grain and weol, brooms 
and baskets, cloth, and other manufactured articles, 
—let the dairy maid come with her cheese and but- 
ter, and the miller with his flour—let the hatter and 
tinner, the saddler and shoemaker, present such 
needful things as their. several handicrafts can fur- 
nish—let the merchant contribute liberally of his 
stock, and those who are skilful with the needle, 
bring such useful and fancy articles as their ingenu- 
ity may devise. 

The proceeds of this Fair will be appropriated to 
the support of the Anti-Slavery movement in the 
West, either by placing them at the disposal of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society, or applying them by 
direction of the donors, to some branch of this re- 
form, in harmony with the views of that Society. 

The cause for which we ask you to labor is one 
which is fraught with the deepest interest to millions 
of our race—it meets with favor from the virtuous 
and the good, and is approved of by the Father of 
the oppressed. We affectionately invite you to share 
the toil and reward of this work—we appeal to you 
in the name of man, robbed and outraged—we ask 
you to be true to the instincts of your better nature, 
and to prove by your actions that you appreciate the 
blessings of liberty and the safeguards of virtue. 


Betsey M. Cowles, Austinburgh, 
Lydia Irish, New Lisbon. 
Jane D. McNealy, Green, 
Mary Donaldson, do. 
Matilda S. Howell, Painesville, 
Susan Marshall, do. 
Maria L. Giddings, Jefferson, 
Mercy Lloyd, Lloydsville, 
Mary .4nn Bronson, Medina, 
Phebe Ann Carroll, Revenna, 
Martha J. Tilden, do. 
Ruth Dugdale, Green Plain, 
Elizabeth Borton, Selma, ~ 
Maria Whitmore, Andover, 
Sarepta Brown, New Lyme, 
— agg 

i arnaby, Mt. Uni 
Fire ™. Tore aan eas 
Elizabeth A. St n, Randolph, 
Cordelia Smally, do, 
Elizabeth Butterworth, Hopkinsville, 
Ann Watker, Leesville, 
Mary Griswold, New Garden, 
Eliza Holmes, Columbiana, 
Lah Votesong, do. 
“Anna C, Fuller, Brooklyn, 
Cornelia R. Cowles, Buffalu, N. Y. 
Laura Barnaby, Salem, 
J. Elizabeth Jones, do. 





WESTERN AN'I-SLAVERY EAIR. 


Contributions to this Fair to aid the band of noble 
women whose names are attached to the call pub- 
lished in the Standard, to.get up one worthy of the 
occasion, and of the cause, can be left at the Anti- 
Slavery offices in Boston, New-York and Philadel- 
phia. Packages forwarded to the West should be 
directed to J. E. Jones, Salem, Columbiana county, 
Ohio, and if sent b¥ the northern route, which is the 
best one, they should be marked (care of Charles 
Bradburn, Cleveland, Ohio,) or if by the southern 
route, (care of J. M. McKim, No. 31 North 5th street, 
Philadelphia.) And in al! instances, they should be 
on the way West by the 15th of July. 

SAMUEL BROOKE, 
General Agent. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS AND CHARLES 
LENOX REMOND. 


Port Byron, Seneca Fails, and Canandaigua. 


An anti-slavery Convention will be held at Port 
Byron, N. ¥.,on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 27th 
and 25th, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., and 
continuing through the day and evening. 

On Sunday, August Ist, Lectures will be delivered 
at Canandaigua, afternoon and evening, by Samuel 
R. Ward, Frederick Douglass, and Charles Lenox 
Remond, and on Monday, August 2d, the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of West India Emancipa- 
tion will take place, in which all these gentlemen 
will participate. 

These are the only meetings which Frederick 
Douglass will be able to attend in our State before 
September, Let there be a general rally at all these 
conventions, as | doubt not there will be. It will 
be a busy season of the year, but we must avail our- 
selves of such aid when we can get it, and make 
the most of it. J.C. HATHAWAY. 

Farmington, 6th mo. 12, 1847. 








REPORT. 


The Torrey Monument Association, having deliv- 
ered their collections to S. E. Brackett, Esq., Treas- 
urer of the ‘ Torrey Fund,’ hereby submit their final 
Report :— 


Boston collection, in full, s $54 37 

From Salem, through Samuel Paine, 1l 00 

“ Newport, “ Wm. Gray, 7 00 
“ New Bedford Mutual Relief Society, 

by Wm. Berry, 10 00 

« R.C. & E, R. Johnson, of do. 1 00 

$83 37 

Balance after settlement, $62 371-2 


In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
JOHN T. HILTON, Treasurer - 
Ws. C. Nett, Secretary. 
Boston, July 10, 1847. 





NOTICE. 

Parker Pillsbury will lecture at Stoneham on Sun- 
day next, 18th instant, forenoon and afternoon, and 
at Woburn same day, at half past five in the after- 
noon. 





DONATIONS FOR THE STARVING PEOPLE 

OF IRELAND. 

Prudence Crandall Philleo, Boston, $0 50 

A friend in Nantucket, by letter, 3 00 
FRANCIS JACKSON. 





DIED—in this city, 7th inst., Mr. James West, 
aged 25. ‘ 


& 


bE ip tng entirely retired from travelling, informe 
her Patients and the Public generally, that she 
may at all times be found at her residence, 


NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
(OPPOSITE LYNDE STREET,) BOSTON, MASS., 


where she will be ready to attend to all diseases in- 
cident to the Human Frame, in Men, Women, and 
Children, except those arising from immorality. 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success 
in her practice, during her long stay in Boston, also 
in the principal towns in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire that she has visited during the four. or 
five seasons past, which is very generally known, 
and in fact so much so, as not to require further 
ments. Her method of treatment and curing is ens 
tirely different from many others in the i 
—Her medicines are all compounded by herself from 


ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND | 
ESSENTIAL OILs. 


Many of which are raised and gathered expressly for 
her in Europe. She has in many instances performs 
ed cures of diseases which have baffled the skill of 
the most eminent physicians in the country. 

Persons that at a distance from Boston, who 
cannot make it convenient to consult Mrs. Mott per- 
sonally, can do so y letter directed as above, ex- 
plaiming their case fully, and receive her answer by 
return of mail. 

> Medicines forwarded to all parts of the United 
- States in perfect safety by expresses from Boston. 

















vited to attend. 


Boston, June 18, 1th ty 
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POETRY. 





From ‘ The People’s Journal,’ for June. 
CLEON AND I. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Cleon hatha million acres— 
Ne’ér a one have I; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace— 
In a cottage I; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes— 
Not a penny I; 
But the poorer of the twain, is 
Cleon, and not |. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
But the landscape 1; 

Half the charms‘to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy ; 

Cleon harbors sloth and dulness— 
Freshening vigor 1; 

He in velvet, I in fustian, 
Richer man am I. 


Cleon isaslave to grandeur— 
Free as thought am 1; 
Cleon fees a score of doctors— 
Need of none have I; 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environ’d, 
Cleon fears to die; 
Death may come, he'll find me ready— 
Happier man am 1. 


Cleon sees no charms in Nature— 
Ina daisy f; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky. 

Nature sings to me for ever— 
Earnest listener I: 

State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change ?—Not 1, 





From Howitt’s Journal, for June. 
WHICH IS THE MAN? 
BY EDWAKD YouL 
i. 

I see its pins, and chains, and rings, 
Its eyeglass, and its trampery things ;— 
Iseerits whiskers—they are hne 
Ornaments in the hairy line; 
TI see its coat; I see its hat; 
] see its boots, and its cravat. 
if such a thing you chance to meet, 
Sauntering up Regent Street, 
The tailor praise who makes such suits, 
And praise the artist of such boots. 


Il. 
I do not see his shabby dress :-— 
J see Aim in his manliness; 
lsee his axe; I see his spade ; 
i see a man that God has made: 
If such a man before you stand, 








Give him your heart, give him your hand, 


And praise your Maker for such men:— 
They make this old earth young again. 





THE THREE VOICES. 
What saith the Past tothee? Weep! 
Truth is departed! 
Beauty hath died like the dreamef a sleep, 
Love is faint-hearted ; 
Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal, 
Scare from our spirits God's holy ideal— 
So, as a funeral be}], slowly and deep, 
So tolls the Past to thee! Weep! 


How speaks the Present hour ? Act! 
Walk, upward glancing: 
Bo shall thy footsteps in glory be tracked, 
Slow, but advancing. 
Scorn not the smallness of daily endeavor ; 
Let the great meaning ennoble it ever; 
Droop not o'er efforts expended in vain ; 
Work, as believing that labor is gain. 


What doth the Future say ? Hope! ° 
Turn thy face sunward ! 


Look where the light fringes the far rising slope— 


Day cometh onward. 


Watch! Though so long be twilight delaying, 

Let the first sunbeam arise on thee praying ; 
Fear not, for greater is God by thy side, 
Than armies of Satan against thee allied. 





GIVE! GIVE! 
BY GEORGE H. CALVERT. 
The Sun gives ever; so the Earth, 
What it can give, so much 't is worth. 
The Ocean gives in many ways,— 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays. 
So, too, the Air, it gives us breath ; 
When it stops giving, comes in Death, 
Give, give, be always giving ; 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more you give, 
The more yon live. 


God's love hath in us wealth upheaped ; 
Only by giving isit reaped. 

The body withers, and the mind, 

Hf pent in by a selfish rind. 


Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 


Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving ; 
Who gives not is not living. 

The more we give, 
The more we live. 





PREACH THE TRUTH. 
Fear ye not the face of elay— 
Preach the truth— 
it will spring another day, 
If you're faithful, 
And the holy Word obey. 


What if scorning men oppose ? 
Preach the truth, 

To your friends and to your foes ;— 
if you're faithful, 

These will yield as well as those. 


With the message from the skies, 
Preach the trath, 

To the foolish and the wise— 
If you're faithful, 

Vice will sink, and virtue rise. 

if men hear or men forbear, 
Preach the truth ;— 

Truth is never lost in air ;— 
If you're faithful, 

You acrown of life shall wear. 





ANTITHESIS. 
BY MRS. M. T. W. CHANDLER. 


‘When thou, dear child, wrapt in unconscious sleep, 


Within my circling arms thy form didst lay, 
From troubled rest 1 oft would start and weep, 


And dream some power had borne thee far away. 
Pale with affright, and trembling with my fears, 


1 woke—to find thee slumb'ring on my heart— 
“And with a gush of warm and grateful tears, 
I bade the visionary dread depart. 


But now, when sinking to my lonely rest, 
‘Brooding o’er mem'ries of thine infant charms, 
un my false dreams, | lu}l thee on my breast, 


And fold thee, soft and warm, within mine arms. 


Who, then, shal! tell the anguish of my soul, 


When the chill morning cometh—bleak and lone— 
When the sweet spell which o'er my senses stole, 


Hath vanished, and 1 wake—to find thee gone! 





“*- Wertake no note of time but from its loss ; 


To give it then a tongue is wise in mah. 


MASONIO TRADITIONS. _ 

Mr. Evitor—In the Boston Journal of June 25th, 
edited by Messrs. Sleeper & Rogers, appeared a 
_ minute and extended account ofa masonic celebra- 
tion at Worcester, the day previous, June 94, 1847, 
} from their correspondent B., who says this 24th da 
of June, ‘ being masonically reckoned the natal day 
| of its ancient friend and bruther, St. John ‘the Bap- 
tist, who, with St. John the Evangelist, is the patron 
saint of Freemasonry. ‘The two saint Johns, ac- 
eording to masonic tradition and record, were zealous 
members of the order, and their devotion to its prin- 
ciples, and practical application of its tenets, early 
} endeared them to the brethren, and caused their 
names to be handed down to posterity as the patron 
saints of the order.’ 

On seeing this, your humble servant offered for 
publication, the next day,in the Boston Journal, the 
following : 

Messrs. Eprrors—I have often asked what author. 
ity have Freemasons for claiming St. John the Bap- 
tist, and St. John the Evangelist, as patrons of Free- 
masonry ; but no one have [ found, who could an- 
swer the question. As your correspondent B. from 
Worcester, the 24th inst., seems to know more than 
any other man | have come across, on this subject, 
I hope he will have the goodness to inform me where 


cient or modern times, or in sacred history, that the 
St. Johns ever knew or said anything about Free- 
masonry. ‘The evidence seems to me clear and con- 
clusive, although negative, that ifthey were patrons 


itin the New Testament; but nota word. They 
were Christians, and all mankind their brethren— 
nota selectfew. Ifthere be a single word or sen- 
tence in all the scriptures that recognizes Freema- 
sonry,or any other secret societies, I shall be thank- 
ful to have it pointed out. Mr. B. says it is *‘ Mason- 
ic tradition and record, that the St. Johns were zeal- 
ous members of the order’; and can he say this is 
truthful history ? 
Masonic traditions. For this distrust, 1 will give my 
reasons any time when he requires them. I enquire 
where and when this tradition commenced, and on 
what authority, and where is the ‘ record.’ 
June 29, 1847. QUERO. 


Here follows the notice which Messrs. Sleeper & 
Rogers take of Quero’s communication: 

> We yesterday published a letter from a friend- 
ly correspondent, giving a sketch of the doings at the 
late Masonic celebration at Worcester. A corres- 
pondent in this city, in a communication which we 
received to-day, takes exceptions to some passages 
in the letter, calls for authorities, and seems desirous 
of entering into a controversy with the author on the 
general subjectof Masonry. We inserted the letter, 
believing it to contain an interesting description of a 


our subscribers, and free from all matter which could 


voke a discussion—for a controversy on this subject, 
and which the publication of the communication 
would inevitably produce, is one of those things 
which we would at all hazards avoid. 

Quero’s communication was offered with a sincere 
desire to get some direct information to awake atten - 
tion to what is called the anniversary of St. John 


and consider whether they have ‘not assumed too 
much, whether some Masonic traditions may not be 
baseless ; also that non-masons might examine wheth- 
er their credulity has not been too long and too much 
abused. I did not doubt but it would be readily in- 
serted asan act of fairness and impartiality, and 
from a desire to elicit truth. Not a suspicion or 
thought arose in my mind, whether the editors were 


room than their observations on rejecting it. Ifthey 
dreaded an expected controversy, they could have 
said, their columns from thence would be closed to it. 
lt is very evident that the ‘friendly correspondent’ 
at Worcester is a Freemason; and from the disincli- 
nation on the part of the editors to touch the sub- 
ject, one or both have taken the oath to ‘ ever con- 


the Journal, could not be allowed a protest. In this» 
the editors appear good and loyal subjects. ‘They have 


the late Edward Livingston, Grand High Priest ofthe 
General Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the United 
States. 

In his letter from Worcester, B. says—‘I could 
not but notice the preponderance of aged members 


ed and stooped as they walked—men who had fought 
the battles of masonry in their youth, when desola- 
tion sat in her courts, and lamentations filled her 


sacred principles in their age; after she had come 
from the furnace of trial—unscathed; after she had 
been weighed in the balance, and found not want- 
ing.’ 

It is now very apparent that B. knew to whom he 
eould say Mah-hah-bone. He knew well, who 
would echo his bountiful and fraternal congratula- 
tions. 

It seems to be preposterous and foolish to waste 
arguments and censure on what is so absurd and un- 
founded; but to pass over such assumptions in si- 
lence is the helping to make, rather than to unmake 
masonic traditions. Some lament the wickedness, 
andletthem passin sorrow; others laugh at them, 
consoling themselves that folly and falsehood in one 
thing cannot live forever. Some one bold mason- 
ic orator declareg something without evidence ; 
another, at some future anniversary, in a distant 
part of the country, repeats the same thing, having 
the first declaration as his authority ; thus it be- 
comes masonic tradition. By such and no better au- 
thority can it be said that the saint Johns were ‘the 
zealous members of the order’ of Freemasons. Thus 
it was said that all the Major Generals in our revolu- 
tionary army were masons, excepting Benedict Ar- 
nold; but, fortunately, this was found to be a false 
coinage. The record was found that he was made 
a mason at New-Haven, April 18, 1765, R. W. Na- 
than Whiting, Master. And on no better authority, 
probably, hasit been said by some zealous mason, 
that 52 of the 56 signers of the declaration of our 
independence were masons. If Mr. B. at Worcester 
will call on his neighbor ex-Governor Linculn, he 
can be informed of a masonic falsehood on the plate 
deposited under the Masonic Temple in Boston. 

And what shall be said of Rev. Clergymen, who 
go into the sacred desk on Sundays, and exhibit the 
characters and deeds of the saint Johns, as guides 
in morality and religion, and on the 24th of June, 
degrade them by claiming them as the patron saints 
of Freemasonry ? Of Freemasonary, which admin- 
isters murderousand unchristian oaths—adopts sac- 
rilegious ceremonies—prostiiutes the scriptures to 
unholy purposes—conceals crime, and protects the 
guilty brother, right or wrong, to the extent of mur- 
der and treason; which exacts vengeance against a 
seceding brother, by destroying his character and 
business? This, nevertheless, is done, and done un- 
blushingly by ministers of the gospel. 

The orator on this last anniversary of St. John 
the Baptist, at Worcester, was Rey. Benjamin Hun- 
toon, a Unitarian minisier at Canton, a Freemason, 
and in the Independent order of Odd-Fellowship, a 
Vice Grand, Thus has he disgraced himself, the St. 
Johns, his profession, and the religious sect to 
which he belongs, contrasting it most strongly to 
that of the Orthodox, in which sect there is nota 

minister belonging to the order of Odd-Fellows in 





Massathtisett#, and, id believed in all New England, 
July 6th, 1847. ~ QUERO. 


he finds any evidence in the received histories ofan- 


of masonry, they would have said something about 


I must say, I am distrustful of 


celebration which would give pleasure to many of 


justly be regarded as offensive, or calculated to pro-| 


the Baptist, that Masons themselves might reflect | 


ceal and never reveal,—to not write, print, stamp, | 


been obedient to the mandate, the dignified silence of | The person who lies under an engagement which 


halls, because of her persecutions, now lived by her | 





best acts of his life. A volume has just made its 
appearance, from the press of T. R. Marvin, Boston, 
which is of great historical importance and interest. 
It is entitled—* Letters on the Masonic Institution ; 
by John Quincy Adams.’ These letters were address- 
ed to Edward Ingersoll, William H. Seward, Rich- 
ard Rush, Levi Lincoln, William L. Stone, Alexan- 
der H. Everett, Edward Livingston, &c. &c. They 
were written at various periods between the years 
1831 and 1834, and did much toward the suppres- 
sion of the Institution against which they were di- 
recied. The present volume is published, by a few 


with the intention of gratuitous distribution,’ and is 
executed with much neatness and elegance. From 
the Preface, we make the following extract :— 


Thus it happened that Freemasonry, by cower- 
ing under the storm, saved itself from the utter 
prostration which would have followed persever- 
ance in the policy of resistance. Years have pass- 
ed away, and it again gives symptoms of revivifica- 
tion. Anew and kindred Institution has sudden- 
ly manifested an extraordinary degree of develope- 
ment under the — of benevolence. What the 
precise nature of the obligations may be, which 
bind great numbers of citizens, mostly young, ac- 
tive mer, into this connection, has not yet been ful- 
ly brought to light. The objects are stated to be 
charity and the rendering of mutual aid. If these 


otherwise than meritorious. Yet it can scarcely 
be maintained that any unlimited pledge of secrecy 
is essential to the successful execution of them. In 
a republican form of government, the only real and 
proper fraternity is the system of civil society. ‘To 
that, every member is bound to bow. The obdli- 
gations which it imposes need no veil of seerecy to 
cover them. Illustrated by the law of love enjoined 
by the superior authority of the divine command, 
it marks out with distinetness to each individual 
the paramount duty of charity, of benevolence, and 
of mutual aid and support. There can be, there- 
fore, no good excuse for resorting to smaller and 
n.rrower spheres for the invidious exercise of 
such virtues among those who ought to stand upon 
a perfectly even footing, when the broad and gen- 
eral one better answers to every useful and honor- 
able exertion. The disadvantages attending the 
form:tior ofall associations connected by secret 
obligations, no matter how harmless may be_ their 
appearance, are, first, that if they lave any effect at 
all, it is injurious to those who do not choose to join 
them; secondly, that they substitute a_ private 
pledge ofa doubtful nature toa few who lave no 
moral right to the preference, for a clear and well 
defined and entirely proper one given to the many, 
In all similar cases, the tendency to introduce ob- 
jects of exertion in the smaller circle which conflict 
with those of society at large, and which may some- 
times even threaten its safety, is obvious. It is the 
temptation presented to conspiracy whieh has 
made secret associations the objects of denuncia- 
tion by the monarchs of Europe. ‘The same thing 
sho Id atall times render them marks for jealousy 
land distrust in republican States. They threaten 
j the harmony of the community wherever they are, 
The pledge of political preference which was rap- 
idly becoming engrafted upon the Masonic Institu- 
tion in the United States at the time of the Mor- 
gan excitement, and which had already produced 
visible results in many of the smaller towns of New 
| York and New England, by unaccountably exalting 
some individuals to the depression of neighbors 
| equally worthy, furnishes a good illustration of the 
mode in which social discord of the bitterest de- 
scription may be made in the end to spring up. In 
view of the possibility of this hazard, it would 
seem as if few could be found, when once made 
isensible of the difficulty, willing deliberately to 
| give Occasion to it. , 
| Jtis confidently believed, that in the materials of 











) Among the few in thingcosstry, 


private citizens, ‘ not as a matter of sale, but solely | 


are all the purposes of the association, it cannot be |; 














At this jancture, ; 
thrown on board from shore, which fell among 
crowd promiscuously, injuring several severely 

This indignity was returned from. 
pistol shots; pistols and guns were 
from shore at the boat. é scene no 
and it had all the appearance of a fierce ‘and 
conflict. A number of guns were fired, and sev 
pon. both on shore and on board, severely injured. 

[he report is that one man on shore was killed. The 
windows of the boat were broken by stones. 

Murty, the leader of the band on board, had his 
hand severely cut with a stone or bludgeon. Some 
of the ladies were also injured. It was with great 
difficulty that captain Sutton could get his boat off 
from the wharf in safety. ‘She méved 6ut, however, 
into the stream, under a perfect volley of stones, pe 
tol and musket shots, ete.; and, finally, to close the 
scene, when the steamer had gone out some consid- 
erable distance, a cannon was drawn up on shore 
and fired at her. 

We learn that no one was killed at Annapolis, or 
at least that none of the wounds received had proved 
fatal last night. A young man, named Burrell, a 
clerk in Mr, Franklin's store, received a ball above 
the hip, which was still in his body, and it was feared 
‘ would prove fatal. 

Edward Burrell was a native of the State of New 

York. He is very badly wounded, and hardly any 
‘ hopes are entertained of his recovery. 
Another man, named Brady, a. baker, who. was as- 
sisting the authorities in y tabs, Fic rioters, was 
, also shot, the ball passing through both thighs. Mr. 
Brady is dangerously, if not fatally wounded. 

A gentleman, named Lockerman, was also shot in 
the leg. Mr. McNair, also a citizen of Annapolis, 
received a ball in his leg; and a man, named Hall, 
~ had two of his toes shot off. It is said that some 
thirty or forty guns, fully charged with powder and 
ball, were fired from the boat at the party on the 
wharf. 

Some of the balls strack a considerable distance 
up in the city—one of them passed through the win- 
dow of a house occupied by Mr. Hyde, and within a 
few inches of a young lady, (Miss Hyde,) who was 
standing at the window at the time. 

The cannon, which had been placed on the wharf, 
and aimed atthe boat, was charged with round shot. 

A man, named William Smith, carpenter on the 
Point, was struck on the head with a brick or stone, 
and much injared. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Boston against the World.—The following tabular 
list will show ata glance the munificent charity of 
our Metropolis : 

1. For Theological Education, and other objects of 

a religious character, $1,120,219 75. 

2. For purposes of Instruction, 1,161,128 16. 





3. For Charitable purposes, 2,272,990 51. 
4. For Miscellaneous objects, 438,321 30. 
Grand total, 4,993,659 81. 


The new Pope, hearing that a grand display in his 
honor was to come off on the Sth of May, expressed 
his desire that the waste of fire-works shou!d be 
superseded by a distribation of bread to the poor. 
His wish was executed; $7000 were contributed; 
60,000 poor folks were fed, and the remainder of the 
money kept to establish an infant school, A good 
hint for those who get up fourth of July celebrations. 


Negro Stampede.—We learn that a stampede oc- 
curred smong the negroes at and near Maysville, a 
few daysago. Five or six of the number belonged 
to a prominent and influential member of the North- 
ern Methodist Church at Maysville. And we also 
understand that a distinguished preacher of that 
denomination was at the gentleman’s house at the 
time his negroes left.—Covington (Ky.) Register. 


Appropriate—The Transcript, in mentioning the 





the present volume will be found a solemn warning, } 
conveyed by a voice in the feebleness of age still; 
masons. It would have occupied but little more | powerful over the sympathy of American citizens, ; in Philadelphia on Thursday, he was ‘ driven to the 


‘against the formation of secret obligations. As 
| time rolls on its swift career, and as the generation 
| which nursed the infant Republic into strength dis- 
‘appears from the scene, the duty becomes stronger 
| on those who sueceed, to heed the counsels which 
| its wisest and most experienced men leave behind 


‘them. The arguments of Mr. Adams, although di- 


rected against the particular Order of Freemasonry, } 


| 
| will yet be-found to be susceptible of broader appli- 
_ cation, and extending themselves over all societies 


&e.’ The publication, they say, ‘ would give pleas- of which the radical error is, that they shun the 
ure to many of our subscribers.’ In this way, a/ light of day. The pride of freemen,—living under 
‘friendly correspondent’ may say anything of Free- a system of equal laws, with guarantees of the 
masonry, and an anti-mason, even if a subscriber to | rights of each individual—should be to sustain the 


junction of innocence with liberty, the union of an 
open, honest heart with an efficient and liberal hand. 
| Such a state cannot co-exist with secret obligations. 
| he must not reveal, whatever may betide, can in- 
‘deed be innocent and energetic, but he will not be 
frank norjust to all men alike. Occasions may 
| arise in which his fidelity to his private pledges 
| will come into conflict with his duty to society. 
| Who is then to decide for him what he must do? 


over the middle-aged and young—many who totter- | On either side is moral difficulty and mental dis. | 


tress. If he betray his associates, he spots his 
heart with violated faith. If he desert his country, 
| he fails in a duty of even higher obligation. The 
| alternative is too painful to a conscientious spirit 
lever knowingly to be hazarded with propriety. 
| That such an a ternative is by no means impossi- 
‘ble, who ean doubt after the cases of Eli Bruce, of 
| De Witt Clinton, and of Edward Livingston, in the 
| Masonic history of the murder of Morgan ? Much 
jas he might regret it, whut Freemason was there 
| in 1826, who did not perceive at a glance that his 
| pledge to his associates was to conceal the crime, 
and to shelter the criminal ; whilst his duty to the 
State and to Heaven, to disclose the guilt and to 
denounce the author, was written with a sunbeam 
on his heart?) And how many were there, who, 
instead of judging rightly of the relative importance 
of the obligations, actually made themselves acces- 
saries after the fact, by supplying the means of es- 
cape from justice to their unworthy trethren? The 
damning evidence of this truth must remain in toe 
minds of men as long us Masonry shall endure. It 
may indeed be that other associations will spring up 
which may be free from all the grossly objectiona- 
ble engagements of that institution. But who will 
be secure against the intrusion of evil, when the 
portal stands invitingly open to its admission ? Who 
shall be able to protect himself against the designs 
of those of his associates, to whom he has given a 
secret control over his will? These are questions 
which every citizen must answer for himself. It is 
with the design that he may have at hand the 
means of acting understandingly, that the present 
volume is put forth. Young persons, who are es- 
pecially liable to be carried off by the fascination that 
always attend mystery, are hereby farnished with an 
opportunity to weigh the arguments of a powerful 
remonstrant against any secret steps. May they 
read, weigh, and deeply ponder the words of wis- 
dom, and may the effect of them be to preserve 
the n in the paths of Liberty, of Friendship, and of 
Faith, early marked out by their adviser as the 
guides of his own career, unincumbered by obliga- 
tions which they fear to disclose, unembarrassed 
by promises which they know not how conscien- 
tiously to perform ! 





JEWS CHANGING THEIR SABBATH. 

About one year ago, a company of Jews in Frank- 
fort concluded to keep their Sabbath on Sunday, 
instead of Saturday. The facet was trumpeted by 
the religious press all over the land, and talked 
about as a triumph of the ‘ Christian Sabbath’ over 
the ‘Jewish Sabbath.’ Butin a few months, the 
real state of the case came to light, and put an 
end to this rejoicing. It proved that the Jews, 
who had been so much applauded, were more in- 
fidels than Jews, and had transferred their Sabbath 
from the Saturday tothe Sunday, not for con- 
science’s sake, but for the sake of saving them- 
selves the inconvenience of keeping a different 
day from their neighbors. Another case has just 
occurred, which we presume will turn out about as 
well. It is stated among the items of foreign in- 
telligence received by the Jast steamer, that a por- 
tion of the Jewish ae of Konigsherge suid 
to number about , have to change the 
day of their Sabbath, and keep the Sunday with 
the mass. No doubt it will be a subject for con- 
gratulation among a Jarge class of protessing Chris- 
tians, But it strikes us, that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it would be quite as well to wait 2 
Lwhile, and see how this matter turns out, before 
saying much in favor of the movement.=Gabbath 


glorious movements of the President in Baltimore, 


| RIOT AT ANNAPOLIS) M205 Same. nh lgpeets sap a ra it 
© Barrisone, July 6, 1847-9 A. M. ti Ata yey yy Pate test namie «| 
_Werregret to learn that a 3 4 moat | be inoue on the Ist of Junary Teas, and’ the next, 
degracefal ar sorernes at Ani get 7 following, and soon. ws pie ost 
Ted new work ’ says ittsburg 
on board the steamer Jewess, ‘ ‘Lis a ra 
“‘Ronapolitans. A quarrel originated which continued | wovjengvo engs pave Lierara, embel of Urine 
perrment until about the pe tages prc naan and distinguished characters of the African and col- 
n a n_ and children) ions of | 
Fed og: oe Ce ere wome children chek were [2red Faces, the contents to be the of 


-|colored. 
[the workmanship of colored artiza gp word, the} 
ded asa imen literary |. 


word, 


June 


Press. 





Wilmington, Philadelphia and New York, says that 


| Eastern Penitentiary.’ What a pity he did not stay 
there among his brother depredators on a smaller 
scale !—Chronotype. 


Her Ryninger, who attempted to cross the Schuy!- 
_ kil at Phiiodelphia on a Telegraphic wire two og 
three weeks since, actually accomplished the feat on 
Tuesday. He was six minutes in crossing—resting 
about two minutes at a post—three of which were 
placed under the wire as supports—distance across 
the stream, 400 feet—height of wire above the water 
30 feet—thickness of cord, half an inch. 





| body. 


| 





New Hampshire.—A resolution in favor of the 
doctrines of the * Wilmot proviso,’ and approving 
the vote of the Senators and Representatives of that 
State in Congress thereupon, has passed the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives by a party 
vote. The Whigs proposed a different series of re- 
— upon slavery in general, which were voted 

own. 


The Britannia arrived out on the 13th, in 12 days 
passage, and the American Steamer Washington on 
the 15th in 14 days. The latter was short of coal, 
and Jost 12 hours on the passage in repairing defects. 
She excited much curiosity, and left Southampton 
for Bremen on the 16th. 


Sentenced.—John White, for picking the pocket of 
Robert Upton, Esq., at the Eastern Railroad Depot, 
a few weeks ago, has been sentenced to the State 
Prison for fico years and nine months. Detection, 
arrest, conviction, and punishment have followed 
close upon the heels of crime. 


The Louisiana regiment stationed at Tampico has 
suffered severely from sickness. Many have died, 
and there are yet many sick—not less than 150, ac- 
counts say. Not more than 1380 men are reported 
fit for service, and yet this is the only regiment doing 
duty. Reinforcements have been daily expected, 
butin vain. 


Brutal.—In Matamoras, an aged Frenchman, 
named Stip, was brutally assaulted by a member of 
the Ist Indiana regiment, because he would not de- 
liver up without an ordera walking stick which had 
been left with him by a third party. He was not 
expected to survive the injuries he received, and 
the affair had such an effect upon the mind of his 
daughter, that she is now a raving maniac. 


The Late Mr. O'Connell's Will.—It is said that the 
whole of the landed property in Kerry, including 
Derrynane Abbey, and the town residence in Merrion 
square, have been bequeathed to Mr. Maurice O'- 
Connell, M. P. Mr. Daniel O'Connell, Jr. is left 
$5,000, being pait of a policy of insurance effected 
upon the life of his father. 


An Irish Mistake.—A passenger ship stopped at 
quarantine lately, when a passenger inquired, * And 
what country is this, Sir?’ *4t is Deer Island,’ was 
the reply. *Ob, murder, and -have 1 been on this 
long voyage, and got back to Dear Ireland again? 1 
thought you would have been bringing me to A- 
meriky, sare.’— Traveller. 


0+ In Paris, lately, a couple of rival vegetable 
venders, male and female, got into a quarrel, and un- 
dertook to outscold each other. The man bawled, 
the woman yelled, the man whooped, the woman 
screeched, the man screamed, the woman shrieked ; 
at length the man won the victory by a mighty ef- 
fort which burst his lungs, and he fell dead. 


Edinburgh, June 4.—The cause of Dr. Chalmers's 
death was generally understood to be apoplexy, but 
the autopsy has shown it to have been disease ofthe 
heart, that organ having, toa considerable extent, 
been converted into fatty matter, and so becoming 
incapable of muscular action. The other parts of 
the body were decidedly healthy. 


Singular Fatality—A New Orleans paper states 
that a Mrs, Hart, with an infant child, was in a boat 
in Chickasaw river, Louisiana; in the same boat 
was a lady with another infant, who was a compan- 
ion in the trip. From some cause unexplained, Mrs, 
Hart became frightened, and leaped into. the river 
with her infant, and both were drowned ; but, sad to 
relate, it was ascertained that, in her fright, she had 
seized the infant of her friend by mistake, which 
perished with her, leaving her own child in the boat 
with the other lady. 


The heavy rain storm on Tuesday afternoé 
attended by several vivid and severe Sashes of ii va. 
ning. We regret to learn that a negro driver of Wm. 
F. Deprtest, + just below the city, was instantly 
killed; the lightning stunning and injuring another 
servant who was near, and prostrating the Eorses in 


side, 


| offered for his capture.—St. Louis Union, June 26. 


Shocking viccident—We learn that a fatal and 
shocking accident occurred on the Vermont and Cen- 
tral Railroad, at White River village. 
lard, a citizen of the place, was blown up while blast- 
ing rocks, his head being literally torn to pieces. 
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the stable, We are sorry also to learn that a woman. 
was killed in Manchester across the river... On 
Chureh Hill, we understand, a lady was severe! 

stunned; and the lighiping struck a chimney of Lof 








(Seventh Day Baptist) Recorder. 
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tin Ettett's house, passing down and tearing the 
of a room, bat; most -f + jiee chelommman 
range of the fearful fluid— Richmond Enquirer, 


ed up from the crevices of the rocks. 


whole work is int 


the 
gest P ° 
boat with) sttainments of the African, and Africo-American 
am rged races.’ ‘ 
dischr 7} Ls : 


The American Mail Steam Ship Washington did 
not make as short a passage as was expected, as she 
did not arrive at Southampton till Tuesday, the 15th 
ult., at two o'clock, P. M., having been out about 
fourteen days. Many of the 

disappoin 
one hundred leftthe steamer at 
appears that shortly after she left New York, it was 
discovered that the * hot wells and waste pipe’ were 
too small, and could not free the condensed water, 
which reduced the vessel's speed. Twelve hours 
were lost during the passage, by stopping to aménd 
this defect, and repair the wheels. » 


Shocking Murder—On Tuesday afternoon, one of 
the returned volunteers named 
Cook's company, drove up ina buggy in front of 
Whitsitt’s grocery on Market 
scene language. Mr. Joseph Aiken rebuked him for 
his obscenity, em | him that there were respect- 
able females within 

tion ensued, and a slight blow or blows were given 
by Aiken in resentment of the continued obscenit 
of Ursery, when the latter drew a large Bowie-knife 
and stabbed Aiken through the heart, killing him in- 
stantly, 


Ursery was held to give bail in the sum of $5,000, 
with two securities in a like sam—in default of 
which, 
17th inst. 


Horrible Affair.— A most brutal murder, says our 
informant, of a father and his son, was perpetrated 
at Pine Bluffs, Arkansas, by a Dr. Emory, upon the 
bodies of James De Baun, senior, and his son James 
De Baun, junior.—Dr, E. was the family physician 
of Mr. De Baun, and in his professional intercourse, 
seduced the daughter of Mr. De Baun. 
demanded the only restitution that was left to him 
—the marriage of his daughter to her seducer. 
ter great delay and equivocation on the part of Em- 
ory, and when the condition of the daughter pro- 
claimed her disgrace to the world, De Baun attack- 
ed Emory, and wounded him slightly with a pistol 
shot.—On Tuesday, the 15th instant, as De Baun 
and his son were going to their store, just after day- 
light, Emory, who had arrived in town at night, and 
taken possession of a lower room in the hotel with- 
out the knowledge of the landlord, fired through the 
window with a double-barrelled gun, killing De 
Baun, Sr., dead, and putting two buckshot into the 
son,and then stepped to the door, and before the 
young man had time to escape, gave him the con- 
tents of the other barrel, wounding him mortally. 
If Emory escapes the vengeance of the law by flight 
or otherwise, he will have the consolation of know- 
ing that, after ruining the daughter, he has deprived 
a widowed mother and five orphan girls of a hus- 
band, father, son, and ‘brother—destroying the only” 
male protection to a helpless family.—.Y. O. Delta, 


We understand that Mr. E. M. Armstrong, Depu- 
ty Sheriff of Hampshire county, (Va.) was kiiled by 
a gun, fired by sume person in that county on whom 
Mr. A. 
ble circumstance 


Murder.—Last evening, about 6 o'clock, a quarrel 
took place at Algiers, between W. F. Howard, mate 
of a schooner lying at that place, and a seaman 
| named O. Fox, belonging to the schooner Ashland, 
| During the affray, Howard took a gun, and from the 
deck of his own vessel shot Fox dead, who was lean- 
ing on the bulwark of the sehr. Ashland. Howard 
was immediately arrested.—V. O. Bee, June 24. 


Mr. James DeBaum, Sr., of Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, and his son, were waylaid in the vicinity of their 
residence onthe 16th. 
| diately expired, having received five bullets in his 


not expected to recover. 


In Jefferson county, Ky., Mr. Buchanan, a 
teacher, was shot and killed -by Dr. Pendergrast, 
in whose neighborhood he had taught school for 
one quarter, and was about begining another, which 
the doctor opposed. 


iF The Waterville Union calculates the number 
of logs that have gone over Titonic Falls, in the 
Kennebec River, at 7,200 a day, 360,000 in fifty. It 


making their value $1,080,000. 


American Authors and English Publishers—As a 
proof that he ought not to be classed among piratical 
booksellers, Mr. Bentley states in a letter to the 
Times, that he has paid between £14,000 and £15,- 
000 to three American authors alone. 


Aceident—A Mr. Willey, of East Boston, while 
in a state of intoxication, Monday, fell upon the track 
of the Eastern Railroad, near Ipswich, his right arm 
extended over the rail. 
son to prevent the train of cars passing over his arm, 


between the shoulder and elbow.—Bee. 


Fatal Accident —We learn from Witherell's Ex- 
press that an Jrishinan, whose name is supposed to be 
Harris, was killed on the Fall River Rairoad by the 
extra train which left after the Fireworks,—The care 


A prolific Wife.—A short time since, the wife of 
F. Squires, 3 Buckingham road, Kingsland, was 
delivered of three 
Eleven months ago, she was confined of two girls, 
making a family of five children in less than a 


Mr. Chas. Stedman, of Leyden, Mass. was crushed 
to death by the falling of a tree, which he had cut 
down, on the 2d inst. 


(> The largest bellever cast in England is on 
board one-of the British ships below Quebec. 
from the foundry of Messrs. Mears, White chapel, 
London, and weighs 23 tons. 
thedral at Montreal. 


The insurance offices will have to pay £47,000, 
the amount of the policies effected on the life of Mr. 
O'Connell; but little of this large sum goes to his 
family, the insurances having been principally effect- 
ed by third parties. 


A fire broke out, on the night of the 26th, at St. 
Dimitri, one of the suburbs of Pera, (Constantinople,) 
and consumed 300 houses. 


shire, by a vote of 149 to 107, have conferred upon 


Mr. F. O. Smith, the Direetor of the Telegraph, 
says thatin a short time he expects to have the 
wires of the Telegraph reach Halifax, N. S., there- 
by bringing England neater to us by at least two 
ays. 


Mr. Bancroft made a speech ata meeting held in 
London on the 12th ult., to commemorate the intro- 
duction of printing into E 
monument to Caxton. 
the meeting. 


Mr. John O'Connell has confessed the utter pros- 
tration of the repeal energies. Thousands of letters 
were sent out for the purpose of enlisting repealers 
in election matters, and not one answer was returned ! 


Railroads in New Hampshire—The Legislature 
of New Ham 
railroad from 


i> A plan of signals by beacon fires, rockets, &c. 
'{ is ‘said to be in operation Be 
On |iand, for informing dealers ofthe prices of flour, &c. 


The official report respecting the loss of the emi- 
grant ship Exmouth, states that 220 
ed. 108 bodies; s 


contributors, as well as the ings to be 
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Ursety, of Capt. 
Square, and used ob- 


earing. Some further alterca- 


He fell and expired without uttering a 


he was taken to prison.—Memphis Enquirer, 


The father 
Af. 


was about serving aca oa. A most lamenta- 
truly.—Charlesion (Va.) Free 


The elder DeBaun imme- 


His son was wounded s0 badly fhat he was 


On the 11th inst. Mr. Peabody, a worthy citizen} 
of Fulton county, Ky.,was shot by Ezekiel Horn, 
The latter had been dining with Peabody, and, on 
leaving the house, prepared a rifle with which he 
shot his host, whilst he was standing by his wife’s 


Horn lives in Caledonia, Il., anda reward is 


A Mr. Wil- 


be a low estimate to prize the logs at $3 each, 


He was not observed in sea- 


was consequently severed, about half way 


over his neck, severing his head from his 


healthy children, all boys. 
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it is for the new Ca- 


House of Representatives of New Hamp- 


- Dorr the privileges of citizenship. 


land, and to raise a 


Lord Morpeth presided at 


hire has granted acharter for the 
anchester to the new town of Law- 
This will forma new line from Concord to 


tween Halifax and Port- 
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WILLIAM B LO 
DEALER IN FASHIONABLE : 
SHOES, 80, PURCHASE-sppp,) “ND 
NEW BEDFoR = 
W. B. L. keeps constantly on hand 


’ ment, and will sell cheap for tay 
rhe ath. Sp; Weert. 
nig tommnde work, by Mesen Patton 


New-Bedforg_ att & 


J 
NORTHAMPTON w ATER-CD =~ ) 


HE undersigned, gratefullya , 
» it generous {tweeted ie ve Lhe ¢ 
success as a Hydropathic Practitione orem i 

spectfull ' inform the friends of Phi 
his estab ishment is pleasantly oltwah p 
bank of a Water, or Mili Ri on 
miles and a half from the centre of the’ Abou, te» 
36 by 70 feet, three stories high, witl lowe. hig 
South side. There are separate M8 Piazza op , 
and dressing rooms, for Indies boy" Salling 
There are also twenty lodging rooms, each lemea, 
is well ventilated, and conveniently 4 ef Whig 
the accommodation of two persons. 7 A UrRished fo, 
riety of baths in the establishinent og the, 
douche, drenche, and spray baths rthe Planer. 
pam is 6 by 10 feet, 31-2 decp,—the The dey 
8 by 12, and 31-2deep. The scenery @ 
ity is picturesque and romantic. There « 
ty of pleasant walks assing near and Ara . 
pure water. The wales are sufficient} ‘. 
allow water-cure patients to appear as : 
plainly dressed, enjoying their rambles wet Nea 
ing exposed to public gaze or poe how be. 
daily experience, for the last three ae Sine 
strengthened his opinion, that the condit CAPs, hag 
skin clearly indicates the character of i wf the 
es, and the ability or inability of an iny ia 
the water treatment inits varied forms: ft ¥ Ma bear 
cessity of applying the dry woollen blanket Ihe ne. 
wet sheet, to promote evaporation oF a swe i — 
either may be necessary; anu from the tes are 
have attended his application of the fr aoa 
hesitates not to say, that the electric orm eg he 
skin indicates vitality, or power, and thas ane af the 
whose skin is not attended with this sym ~ Pept 
not be safely or successfully treated with eae 

All patients who visit this establishment 
course of treatment will furnish themsely 
three comfortables, three wollen blankets 0 
and three cotten sheets, two pillow cases, 
towels, some well-worn linen to cyt for fe are, 
tions, an old cloak or mantle, and a syringe ba 

Terms for treatment and board at this estabiia 
ment are, $5,50 per week, payable wee ne 
ing extra. A patient who occupies 4 
will pay $8,50 per week. Invalids who ay at 
ble as to need extra attention and fire im their» me 
(except for swathing purposes,) w ees 


ul procere 
own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra sien. their 


D. RUGGLES 








ted. 


for ry 
C8 With 
RE linen 


Kly,—wasy. 
room alone, 


Nortruamprtox, May 1, 1847. 

4 N. B.—The afflicted, desirous of deing examines 

in regard totheir complaints, and of ascertaininy ii 

adaptedness of the water-cure in their part avd 

ease, should call on Tuesdays and Friday; 
D.R, 


ye nem 
WILLIAM C. NELL, 


COPYIST, ACCOUNTANT AND COLLECTOR 
Payee attention given to prepar 
of Agreements, Deeds, Mortgages, 

ducting Correspondence, and any other 
of Writing. 3 

Orders left at 21 Cornhill, Up Slairs, or at the 
office of Wm. I. Bowditch, Esq, 8 Barristers’ Hu 
will meet with prompt attention, 

March, 1847. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Jn. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Brazer’s Buiipixe, State Sr. 
BOSTON, 
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r ISAAC CALDWELL'S 


Gienteel Boarding House, 


Removed from No. 20 Butolph-street, to No, 12 Be. 
knap-street, near Cambridge-street. 


I C. would respectfully inform the public, thathe 
e has fitted up and opened his house to accomme- 
date with Board and Lodging those who may faror 
him with their patronage. He respectfully solicits 
share. No pains will be spared to render it in every 
way apleasant and agreeable house. Terms moi- 
erate. April 16 


‘ % 
Abdominal Supporters. 
NEW-ENGLAND 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER 

ONTINUES to manufacture all the vorious # 
proved TRUSSES at his old stand, N we 
Washington street, opposite No. 264, entrance 
Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has been for the 
last ten years—and his residence and business beng 
both in the same building, he can be seen at hone 
nearly the whole of the time, dey ox evening. De 
has more room and better conveniences for the Truss 
business than any other person engaged 10 it ike 
city or any other. . 

ALSO—Abdominal Supporters, for Prolepecsl 
teri; Trusses for Prolapsus Uni; Suspensory fogs 
Knee Caps, Back Boards, Steeled Shoes tor eeere 
ed feet; Trusses repaired at one hour's notice, snd 
often times made to answer as well as new. The 
subscriber having worn a Trass bh mself f r the = 
twenty-five years, and fitted so many for the ls)” 
years, feels confident in being ble to suilali crs 
that may come to him, a , 

Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase's Tousses, od 
merly sold by Dr. Leech ; Trusses of galvanize met 
al that will not rust, having wooden and coppet pees, 
Read’s Spiral Truss; Rundeli's do; Salmons ” 
and Socket; Sherman’s Bal! and Socket; Siermet? 
patent French do; Bateman’s do, double ond’ -. 
Stone’s Trusses: Also, Trusses for Children, 0 ® 
sizes. Marsh’s Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Thoms om 
Ratchet do, and the Shaker's Rocking Trvsses, 95 
be had at this establishment. Whispering Tubes wa 
Kar Trumpets, that will enable a person to conv 
low with one that is hard of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Seppe . 
Trusses, waited on by his wife, Mrs. CARULI - 
FOSTER, who has had ten years’ experience 
business. 





CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. John C. Warren, of Bosto 


persons 
Having had occasion to observe, that some pers 
afflicted with Hernia, have suffered much ues 
want of skilful workmen tn accommodating aes 
to the peculiarities of their cases, | have WF Fost 
to inforin myself of the competency ot mie. desth ¢ 
to supply the deficiency oceasioned by ae a“ 
Mr. Beath. After some months of obsere™! eal 
work, [ am satisfied that Mr. Foster is we saad “a 
ed with the manufacture of these instrements + ate 
geniousin accommodating them to We variety ‘ 
which occur. I feel myself called the publi 
him to my professional brethren, and to od to these 
as a person well fitted to their wante io aEN M.D. 
important articles. JOHN C. WAR ve 
From Dr Robbins, Ret . in 
Since the deatn of Mr. Joba Beath,1 have “ 


ose made by Mi” 
preference to all other Tenge: ROBBINS, i. D. 


upon to rece mend 


F. Foster of Boston. P.G es 
From Dr. Green, ro ; 
I have sent many persons to be a Poste and 


and Abdominal Supporters, by 
he has uniformly given full sats 
cation. 4 ee often lost, it 
The benefit of such instrume) See and {ro 
consequence of their imperfect co” wage ceeoant, ! 
neglect in properly fitting them; meres Foster, ¢°2" 
am in the habit of sending patient es a good at 
fidently believing that he will give ™ 


cle, and see that they -% well BREEN g, M.D. 


faction in their #7" 


on. 1947 
Boston, Apri es of Mr 
The undersigned is familiar with the er 5 yarn 

J. F. Foster, to manufact sat 
kinds of supporters and other pp* Sharacter of bis 
invalids, and fully delieves en yee ! 
work will favorably compare wit v c. 8) ae 
i | Jour® 

Editor of the Boston Medica! and Surgis® 
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AGENTS FOR aia tl. 
- aire.—Leonare ’ ogi Fert 
abe sae ct T. Robinso®, a 


Adams, Fall River j—Tsaac Aust 
Elias Richards, Weymouts, 
Northampton; John Lev;, Me 

Ruope-Istanp.—Amaraney 
William Adams, Pawtucket. 

New-Yorx.—S. H. 
C. Fuller, Skaneateles ;—Thom ‘ 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Per*- West Greet 

Punnxsytvanta.—-M. reesd ii pes Be 
James Fulton, Jr., Mc Williamsto® {aoe Briss 
bleton, Russellville ; 


Paine, 
' 

york, City 

as MeCliaior™ 


— 8B. Kent, 2* Kin, 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James © ng 
phia; Joserm Forrox, Pen 





Ou10.—Let Holmes, Columbians 
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